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MES and clothes have changed and so have soda crackers. And yet a few peo- 





ple, as a matter of habit, still buy soda crackers in paper bags, which in their 


way are as old-fashioned as the clothes of our ancestors. 


Progressive people—thinking people—have with their manner of dress, changed 
their methods of living. Instead of buying food in the open, they prefer that which has 
been protected from dust and other things neither pleasant to the palate nor wholesome 
for the body. 


Thus they buy Uneeda Biscuit, the finest soda cracker the world has ever 
known, in an air tight, moisture proof package, which insures beyond question the fresh- 
ness and goodness of the contents—the price being only 5¢. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“LITTLE BOY, WON'T YOU PROTECT ME AGAINST THAT TURKEY?” 








OY 








ryt was noon in mid-August. The close- 

i i | cropped grass in the Loveridge dooryard 

was sunburned and slippery, and the 

old horse kept his footing with difficulty as he 

pulled the spring wagon up the last steep slope 
by the door. 

*Lige Grinnell, the hired man, jumped off 
the seat, threw the reins on the horse’s back, 
and turned awkwardly to his lady passenger, 
the new summer boarder, while a mongrel 
terrier, two kittens and many hens and turkeys 
came running up to the wagon as if to pass 
judgment on her. 

This lady passenger was large, pink-faced 
and middle-aged, with pink flowers in her hat, 
a shiny dress of changeable colors, and a very 
red parasol. She climbed, with ’ Lige’s bashful 
assistance, down over the wheel, and drew her 
skirts away from the inspection of the terrier. 
The hired man jerked her huge, round-topped 
trunk out of the end of the wagon, and pulled 
a couple of valises from under the seat. 

“*Be careful of that big valise,’’ she com- 
manded. ‘‘That has my stamp album in it.’’ 

**Yes, ma’am,’’ said’ Lige, with much solici- 
tude in his tone and little in his movements, as 
he dropped the valise on the back of an inquisi- 
tive chicken. Its outeries scattered the flock of 
fowls; but one magnificent turkey-cock lowered 
his wings, spread his tail, and lifted his crimson- 
wattled head defiantly at the newcomer. 

” Lige led the horse toward the barn, and left 
the red-parasoled woman confronting the irate 
bird. They faced each other a moment, but 
the summer boarder was the first to weaken. 

“* Little boy !’’ she cried, glancing toward the 
house. ‘‘Little boy, won’t you protect me 
against that turkey? He makes me nervous.’’ 

The boy was seated on the stone door-step, 
his black eyes fixed on the boarder, his long, 
pale face resting in his hands. , 

““Go ’way, Chang!’’ he called, in a thin, 
shrill voice. ‘‘Go’way!’? Hesnapped a pebble 
at his pet, who grew most turbulent at this 
indignity, but stalked off, deeply gobble-gobbling 
his wrath. 

“Thank you!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Proutmore, 
hastening to the door-step. The boy rose, and 
she saw that he was a cripple. 

‘*Why, you’re Mary Ann’s boy, aren’t you?” 





she said, not unkindly. ‘‘Poor Mary Ann! 
Where in the world is your grandmother ?’’ 


Grandma Loveridge had just taken the last 
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Mrs. Proutmore to spend a long morning over | bureau drawer, which she did not offer to pro- 


a rearrangement of her stamp album. 
sat by, helping her, and learned for the first 


Elmer | duce and was sure were not from Wheelbury, she 


said she knew of no letters besides those alread, 


pie from the oven, and now appeared in the | time about the mania for collecting postmarks. | examined. Still, they could look if they wished. 


doorway, wiping her hands and smiling and 


Postmarks were sometimes worth even more 


After dinner, therefore, as it still rained, the 


nodding her welcome somewhat effusively, for | than stamps, Mrs. Proutmore said, and she | two collectors went systematically over the farm- 
| showed him hundreds of old ones, and rattled | house, from the kitchen cellar to the great attic, 
off a list of the rarities for which collectors | but the letters from Wheelbury—if indeed there 
| were keeping their eyes open. At one of the had ever been any—had vanished absolutely. 


she was too deaf to hear much that Mrs. Prout- 
more said. The women disappeared into the 
best bedroom, their voices filling all the house. 


The boy walked slowly over to the barn. | 


‘*What do you think of her, ’ Lige?’”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I dunno,” said the cautious hired 
man. ‘‘She can’t be as green as most sum- 
merers, for she was brought up right in this 
town. I suppose living in Boston has kind o’ 
given her some new ideas, though. Look out, 
Elmer, I guess I’1l cramp this wagon round.’’ 

The boy shifted his position. ‘‘She didn’t 
seem to think much of old Chang, did she?’’ 
he ventured. 

‘*Humph!’’ said ’ Lige. 
of her.” 

“Didn’t she say she had a stamp album ?’’ 
asked Elmer. 

‘*Yes, in that big valise. Perhaps you can 
trade some with her. You’d better go slow, 
though ; she looks to me like a sharp one.’’ 

’Lige’s wife rang the dinner-bell at the back 
door, and the boy went in. The lady from 


**Nor Chang much 


Boston was still talking about the turkey-cock, | pillow-cases, stuffed full of letters. 





names the boy stopped her excitedly. 
‘*Wheelbury ?”’ he exclaimed. 
ma’s folks used to live in Wheelbury 


| 


It was nearly supper-time when Mrs. Prout- 


**Why, grand- | more came down to the sitting-room, dusty and 


tired and a little inclined to be cross. The rain 


‘*A Wheelbury postmark brought forty dollars | had stopped, and a cold, sharp northwest wind 


only two weeks ago!’’ she cried, and then she | blew across the barn-yard. 


Away up on the 


hesitated, with a true collector’s fear of having | cobble, beyond the gully where the Loveridge 


said too much. 

**Grandma might have some letters from 
there,’’ suggested the boy. 

**Exactly!’’ panted Mrs. Proutmore. 


‘*Grandma,’’ screamed Elmer into the old | 


lady’s ear, ‘‘if I find any letters from Wheelbury 
in the letter-bags, may I have the postmarks ?”’ 

Grandma Loveridge nodded. 

‘*All for my own?” cried the boy. 

**Yes,” smiled grandma. 

The stout lady and the crippled lad raced up 
the front stairs and into the back spare chamber. 
Elmer pulled out the bottom drawer of a tall 
mahogany ‘‘high-boy,’’ and showed two ancient 
He had 


and Grandma Loveridge was nodding and | ransacked them over and over again for stamps, 
smiling as if she understood every word. Elmer | but he had never collected any postmarks. 


learned during dinner that Mrs. Proutmore kept 
a boarding-house, and was enjoying her first 
vacation for five years. 

She stayed two weeks at the Loveridge farm, 
and made herself very much at home there. 
Before the first day was over she was talking 
postage-stamps with Elmer, whose scanty collec- 
tion she praised to the skies. The present of a 
few duplicates made the suspicious boy her 
friend. She lent’ Lige’s wife some sentimental 
novels, and used to discuss them with her after 
Grandma Loveridge had gone to bed. 

With ’Lige himself her progress was not so 
rapid, and as for Chang, he continued to ruffle 
his splendid bronze feathers whenever Mrs. 
Proutmore appeared in the doorway. 

One day came a cold rain that drove the 
farmyard fowls under the sheds, and forced 


| 





Mrs. Proutmore grasped one pillow-case and 
Elmer the other, and in a moment the contents 
lay in a huge heap upon the floor. For three- 
quarters of an hour the two enthusiasts snatched 
at letter after letter. Mrs. Proutmore sorted 
out a dozen that were comparatively rare, but 
not one of them bore the Wheelbury postmark. 

“‘Hasn’t your grandma any more letters any- 
where?”? demanded Mrs. Proutmore, as she 
turned over in vain the last one in the pile. 

**T don’t know of any,’’ said Elmer, in a dis- 
couraged tone. When he ran up-stairs he had 
a vague idea that about half of those letters 
were from Wheelbury. 

‘*Well,’’? said Mrs. Proutmore, firmly, ‘‘we 
must ask her.’’ 

They went down to Grandma Loveridge, but 
except for a small package of letters in her own 


| 
| 





pasture ended, a few fire-scarred, second-growth 
maples were reddening, although this was only 
the last day of August. 

“*T declare,’’ said ’Lige, coming in with a 
basket of wet sweet apples, ‘‘it seems like fall.’’ 

‘*Thanksgiving’ll be right on to us before we 
know it,’’ remarked ’ Lige’s wife, who generally 
uttered this despondent prophecy some time in 
July. 

Mrs. Proutmore was looking out of the win- 
dow, watching the flock of turkeys solemnly 
marching by, with old Chang leading the right 
flank. She regarded him a moment, somewhat 
vindictively, and then her animosity took a 
practical turn. 

**How much do you think that big turkey 
would weigh, Elijah?’’ she asked. She was 
thinking of her long table full of boarders at 
Thanksgiving-time. 

“That turkey?” said’ Lige, slowly. ‘Well, 
he belongs to Elmer. He might weigh twenty- 
four or five pounds.’’ 

** How old is he?’’ 


‘*Two,’’ was the prompt answer, ‘‘ in 
March.’’ 

**Next March or last March?’’ she asked, 
keenly. 


**Well, last March,’’ admitted ’ Lige. 

But it was not until the next morning that 
Mrs. Proutmore broached the subject to Elmer. 
She and the boy were sitting on the door-step, 
warming themselves in the sunshine. Elmer had 
two or three ears of corn in his hand, and was 
snapping kernels here and there about the door- 
yard among the chickens and turkeys. Chang’s 
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bronze plumage shone magnificently, and his 
red dewlap made a splendid blotch of color in 
the dark mass of cluttering fowls. 

“Will you sell me that big turkey?’ she 
asked, suddenly. 

Chang looked up at the sound of her voice, 
and regarded her gravely. 

“You'd think he understood,’’ she laughed. 
“Yes, you old tyrant,’’ she went on, shaking 
her fat forefinger at Chang, ‘‘I want to get even 
with you. I want you down in Boston this 
Thanksgiving. Never mind what for!’’ 

‘*How much will you give?’’ said Elmer, 
tremulously. He was very fond of Chang, but 
he longed for some money to buy stamps. 

‘*Five dollars,’’ said Mrs. Proutmore, ‘‘and 
I’ll pay the express. I want him sent the 
‘Tuesday before Thanksgiving, though perhaps 
Wednesday morning would do. You can take 
the pay in duplicates—or in cash.’’ 

Elmer snapped a kernel toward Chang, hesi- 
tatingly, but the great bird let a Minorca chick 
run off with it, and kept his eyes fixed intently 
on the boy. 

‘*You don’t suppose he does understand ?’’ 
asked Elmer, superstitiously. 

**Nonsense!’’ said Mrs. Proutmore. 

‘**I think I’d rather have the cash—if I sold 
him at all.’’ 

‘*Very well. That five dollars would pay for 
your trip to Boston. Your grandma said yester- 
day that you could come down and spend a 
week with me this winter, and we’ll make it 
the first week after Thanksgiving, if you say 
so.’’ 

‘*1’ll have to ask ’ Lige,’’ said the boy, and 
he walked over to the wood-shed, Chang stalking 
solemnly at his heels. ‘*What do you think, 
’Lige?’’? he asked, after he had stated Mrs. 
Proutmore’s proposition. 

‘*Say, take her up!’’ whispered ’ Lige. 
‘There ain’t many folks around here that want 
a real big turkey for Thanksgiving. You’ve 
got to get rid of him some time; and say, he’s 
tough now. He’s going on three years old. 
I’d let him go in a minute.’’ 

**It seems kind of mean,’’ said Elmer. 

‘*Mean ?’’ replied ’Lige, scornfully. ‘‘It’s 
business. And think what a chance you have 
to go down to Boston !’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Elmer, hardening his heart, ‘‘I 
guess I’ll let him go.’’ And at that instant 
Chang turned tail upon his master, lowered his 
crest despondently, and disappeared round the 
corner of the wood-shed. 

‘*I believe he did understand !’’ cried the boy, 
excitedly. ‘‘Look at him walking off! He’s 
disgusted with me.’”’ 

‘*He’s only following up a grasshopper,” 
said the hired man. 








All through the fall the big turkey exhibited 
new and surprising traits of character. He had 
always been a dooryard bird, and could scarcely 
be tempted to stray as far as the oat-field. 

But throughout September he led his flock 
far afield, and when October ripened the frost- 
grapes and the beechnuts in the gully above 
the upper pasture, the turkeys spent the whole 
day there, although they returned regularly at 
sunset to roost in the big greening tree that 
brushed the north end of the house. Only on 
rainy days did Chang frequent his old haunts, 
and then he lurked in the farther wood-shed, 
and made morose onsets upon the terrier. 

He refused to come at Elmer’s whistle, and 
once he chased Grandma Loveridge clear across 
the yard. His character was clearly degenera- 
ting, for some cause or other, and Elmer took 
secret comfort in the thought that if Chang 
was bound to behave like this, he would not 
miss the old fellow so much, after all. 

One mild night in November not a turkey 
returned to the roost, but in the early dawn 
they strode squawking back into the farmyard 
in high alarm. A young turkey was missing; 
Chang’s wattles were bleeding, and a good third 
of his gorgeous tail was gone. 

’ Lige was not sure whether a fox or a raccoon 
had done the mischief, but he prophesied that 
the turkeys would stick to the old greening 
thereafter, rather than risk the gully again. 
Hie was right. By six o’clock every turkey 
had settled to its rest, and so sure was ’ Lige of 
Chang’s exact position in the tree that upon 
the Monday night before Thanksgiving he did 
not even think it worth while to light a lantern 
when he went out to bring in his victim. 

In three or four minutes he came back to the 
kitchen, looking bothered. ‘‘Thought I could 
put my hand right on him,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
guess I’) take that lantern and step-ladder, after 
all.’’ 

Grandma Loveridge and ’Lige’s wife and 
Elmer watched from the kitchen door, while 
the lantern flashed in and out among the leafless 
branches of the greening. There were dark 
objects scattered through the tree, and now 
and then a sleepy gobble, hushed by the familiar 
tones of ’Lige’s voice. By and by the hired 
man came down from the step-ladder, and 
returned to the kitchen empty-handed. 

‘*Tle ain’t there!’’ he exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. 

“‘Why, I saw him under the tree at milking- 
time!’’ cried grandma, 

**So did I,’’ echoed ’ Lige’s wife. 

“And I, too,’’ said Elmer, disconsolately ; 
**but he must have run off up the gully.’’ 

“*Pshaw !”’ exclaimed’ Lige. ‘‘We’ll get him 
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to-morrow. Don’t you worry, Eimer, not a bit. 
And, anyway, she said Wednesday morning 
would answer.’’ 

After breakfast Tuesday ’Lige loaded his 
single-barreled shotgun for an emergency; but 
the emergency did not arise. Not an inmate 
of the farmhouse caught sight of the great 
gobbler all day long. Just at supper-time, 
however, Elmer spied him among the other 
turkeys under the greening. The boy ran for 
’ Lige, but shooting was out of the question at 
that moment, and, indeed, while they were 
watching, Chang flew up to his accustomed 
branch unsuspiciously enough. 

** There, he’s fixed! ” eried ’Lige. ‘“‘ He 
won’t stir now he’s roosted. That five dollars 
is all right, Elmer. Just let me eat my supper, 
and then it’ll be too dark for him to suspect 
anything till I grab him.’’ 

But Elmer prepared to be on the safe side, 
and went without his supper to watch the tree. 
’Lige made some elaborate preparations in the 
wood-shed, for he expected to kill some chickens 
for their own Thanksgiving and several young 
turkeys for people in the village. When he 
had everything in order he crept out under the 
greening. The others watched him breath- 
lessly. 

The large, dark object on the upper branch 
had hardly stirred. Quietly ’ Lige set the step- 
ladder in place once more and mounted step by 
step. Elmer’s heart was thumping. Suddenly 
there was the sound of a desperate clutch, the 
vain beating of broad wings, the uproarious 
gobble-gobbling of the startled flock, and ’ Lige 
tumbled down the step-ladder with a trium- 
phant, “I’ve got him!” 

He bore his prize proudly into the lamplight 
at the kitchen door. It was a smallish hen 
turkey, the most ill-looking of the flock ! 

“IT swan!’ ejaculated the hired man. “It 
was two hen turkeys sitting elose together, that 
was all.’’ 

When ’Lige drove to the village the next 
morning to deliver the dressed fowls, he sent a 
laboriously composed telegram to Mrs. Prout- 
more, announcing that she must look elsewhere 
for her Thanksgiving turkey. 

Elmer wrote a letter at the same time, giving 
full particulars of Chang’s disappearance, and 
saying that he guessed he would not come to 
Boston that winter. He added this discouraged 
postscript : 

P.8. And I have spent two more whole days 
looking for those Wheelbury letters, and I don’t 
believe there ever were any, either. 

This. duty accomplished, Elmer took the 
terrier after dinner and searched the whole 
Loveridge farm, including the gully, without 
finding so much as a feather of Chang. He came 
home at dusk tired out, to find ’Lige waiting 
for him behind the barn. 


bunches of grapes, he had been pretty steadily 
at work since Tuesday morning! He lifted his 
head a moment as Elmer gazed, and then re- 
sumed his innocent occupation. 

But the boy’s blood was up. Noiselessly he 
dodged behind the chimney and worked his 
way along under the eaves, crawling over boxes 
and barrels and spinning-wheels and bundles 
of rusty seythe-blades, till he emerged within 
leaping distance of the window. The turkey 
had stopped eating by this time and looked 
puzzled. 

“Good Chang! Nice Chang! Nice old fel- 
low!’’ called the boy, hypocritically, edging 
toward the window inch by inch. His heart 
was in his throat. The gobbler’s eye was grow- 
ing wicked. 

‘‘Good Chang! Nice Chang! Hi, there!” 
he screamed, pushing the swinging window 
fast. ‘*Now I’ve got you!’’ 

He leaped vindictively toward his prey, but 
the ungainly-looking bird was swift as a snake, 
and dodged him, heading toward the far end of 
the attic. Elmer plunged recklessly after him, 
over the torn grapes and softening pears, and 
as he passed the stairway he yelled, ‘‘’ Lige! 
*Lige!’? 

Again Chang dodged and darted back along 
the eaves, the boy clutching at him frantically 
and falling headlong. But he was up again, 
and dashed round and round the half-lighted, 
cumbered attic after the running, jumping, fly- 
ing Chang. Each time that he shot past the 
stairway he screamed, ‘‘’Lige! ’Lige! Come 
quick, ’ Lige!’’ and the terrified turkey squawked 
and gobbled in unearthly tones, while the dust 
rose and the tlooring shook, and Grandma 
Loveridge and ’Lige’s wife and ’Lige came 
crowding up the narrow staits, half-dressed, 
awestricken by the frenzied efforts of the crip- 
pled boy! 


’ Lige sprang to help him, but at that instant | 
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the maddened bird, flying from the top of a tall 
old secretary, knocked it over, and it came 
crashing down just in Elmer’s path. He 
stopped, perforee, but as ’Lige leaped over it, 
there was one furious sound of smashing glass 
and flapping wings, and then a great silence. 

Chang had dashed through the window, sash 
and all! 

*Lige stuck his head through the remnants 
and stared after him. 

“I swan!” he declared, pulling in his head 
very slowly. ‘‘He’s flying likea hawk! He’s 
past the gully now, and more’n half-way up 
the cobble. Well, Elmer, you’ll never see that 
turkey again, mark my words.’’ 

**Let him go,”’ said the boy, in an unsteady 
voice. ‘‘ Look here!’’ 

He held out three or four dust-covered letters 
that had fallen from the top of the secretary. 
“*T searched through every drawer of that secre- 
tary twice over, and now see what was on top 
of it all the time! 

**Grandma,’’ he called, in his shrillest tones, 
**I’ve found those Wheelbury postmarks, and 
they’re worth forty dollars apiece! I guess I’ll 
go to Boston to-morrow, after all.’’ 

So the boy went on his travels, and if he 
did not throw money right and left it was not 
for lack of money to throw. He even offered 
to give one of the Wheelbury postmarks to Mrs. 
Proutmore, but she refused to let him do so. 

As to Chang, ’ Lige’s prophecy came true. It 
was rumored through the village a few days 
later that a French-Canadian, while hunting 
on the cobble, had shot a bald-headed eagle. 
*Lige’s suspicions were roused, and he took 
occasion to tramp over to the man’s cabin and 
ask if he might see the eagle’s claws. 

“Oh, I didn’t keep ’em,’’ said the sportsman, 
indifferently. 

**T guess he didn’t want to,’’ reported ’ Lige, 
‘‘if the truth was known.’’ 
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HE seven 
men, none of 
them young, 


to pass their winter evenings about the huge, 
egg-shaped stove in Goucher’s general store, 
were in their places. 

Israel Pluck had just ventured a prediction 
of snow before morning. The ensuing medi- 
tative silence was broken by Jacob Tucker. 
He held a newspaper in his hand—one which 
a commercial traveller, who passed that way 





‘*Say, Elmer,’’ he whispered, ‘‘it was my 
fault that that turkey got away. Now look 
here.” He pulled five silver dollars from his | 
pocket. ‘“‘I want you 
to take this five dollars 
and go down to Boston 
day after Thanksgiving 
and spend it. Throw 
it right and left.’’ 

The boy shook his 
head. ‘‘I can’t take 
your money, ’ Lige. 
And it wasn’t any- 
body’s fault. No, I 
won’t take it, ’Lige; I 
won’t. But I’m just as 
much obliged. You’re 
what I call a real 
friend,”’ 

That night the tired 
boy was dreaming of 
chasing big turkeys 
over frightful precipices 
and through pathless 
woods, with no light 
but a kerosene lamp. Hour after hour the 
same dream came and went. ‘Toward morning 
it changed, and he dreamed that Chang was 
sitting on the foot of the bed, pecking at the 
tufts upon the comfort. He tried to pull up 
his feet, and woke. Hark! 

Peck! peck! On the bare attic floor above 
his head there were curiously familiar sounds: 
a cautious, dignified tread, and the slight 
scraping of claws, and then the deliberate, 
unerring peck! peck! at the boards. The boy 
sat upright and listened. There it was again. 
Peck! peck! 

Elmer tiptoed to the window and looked out 
into the greening. The diminished flock of 
turkeys was still aroost, close huddled in the 
chill Thanksgiving morning. The boy put his 
head out and glanced upward; then he gave a 
smothered little cry. The attic window had 
been left wide open weeks before, when the 
beechnuts had been spread to dry, and the upper 
branch of the greening ran within hopping 
distance of the window-sill. Chang must be 
up there! 

Swift as a thought the boy pulled on his 
trousers and started for the attic. 

Over by the window, with beechnuts and 
chestnuts, late grapes and winter pears and 
frost-numbed wasps spread attractively round 
' him, old Chang was soberly and thriftily begin- 
|ning his Thanksgiving feast. Indeed, by the 
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| appearance of the lessened piles of nuts and torn | 





ISHAM DROVE HOME, CHUCKLING. 


twice a month, had chanced to leave on the 


| counter. 


‘*Here’s one for you,’’ said Jacob Tucker, 
reading from the news- 
paper. ‘*When isa pig 
like a tree ?’’ 

Ephraim Crane an- 
swered, almost at once, 
‘*When it begins to 
root.’’ 

This lightning - like 
insight was so aston- 
ishing that, in the esti- 
mation of Ephraim 
Crane’s cronies, it could 
have but one explana- 
tion. 

Hiram Isham _ ex- 
pressed the conviction 
of all present when he 
said: 

‘*You’ve heard that 
before.’’ 

**Oh, I have, have 
1?” retorted Ephraim 
Crane. ‘‘Jake Tucker, what day’s paper is 
that you’re holding ?’’ 

‘*It’s to-day’s,’’ replied Jacob Tucker. 

‘*That’s my answer to Hiram, then,’’ said 
Ephraim. ‘Stands to reason I ain’t heard it 
before, seeing it was only printed this morning.’’ 

The argument seemed incontrovertible; and 
as several of the party could testify that 
Ephraim, since he entered the store, had not 
touched, had not even glanced at the newspaper 
Jacob Tucker held in his hand, the last cloud 
of suspicion was blown away, and Ephraim’s 
six companions regarded him with wonder. 

It was the first time in their experience that 
a living man had, by a powerful exertion of his 
own mind, correctly answered a conundrum. 

**Ephraim answered up quick as a flash,’’ 
said Hiram Isham, recounting the circumstance 
to his wife, after his return from the store. 
‘‘Mighty quick mind Ephraim has. I don’t 
count myself a fool, but it would have been 
quite some time before I should have thought 
at %.”" 

“It sounds foolish,’’ returned Mrs. Isham. 
“‘What’s the difference whether a pig’s ever like 
a tree??? 

**Mebbe it does sound foolish when you come 
to think of it that way,’’ said Hiram, ‘‘but 
there’s no denying it was quick. Takes a 
mighty well-oiled mind to seize the inner 
meaning of a catch question like that.’’ 

There was absolutely no trace of malice in 
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Hiram Isham’s moral constitution ; and it was 
a purely fortuitous circumstance which deter- 
mined him, some days later, to subject the 
intellectual acumen of Ephraim Crane to a 
further test. 

One morning Hiram drove to the county 
town for the purpose of procuring some horse 
liniment. While the druggist was engaged in 
compounding the formula, the customer turned 
his attention to some almanacs lying on the 
eounter. As he turned one of them over his 
eye encountered a conundrum. 

“Can I take this with me?’’ he asked, indi- 
cating the almanac. 

‘*Certainly,’’ replied the apothecary. ‘‘As 
many as you like, and weleome. We’re flooded 
with ’em in December.’’ 

Isham drove home, chuckling. Several times 
during the journey he carefully laid the reins 
on the dashboard, drew the almanac from the 
pocket of his overcoat, and conned the last 
paragraph on the twelfth page. 

That evening, after the seven had assembled, 
and at what seemed an opportune moment, 
Hiram peered round the stove and then said, 
‘*Ephraim, why is it risky to set a clock at the 
top of a flight of stairs ?’’ 

There was a hush of expectancy. Henry 
Ellis stopped in the act of peeling an apple 
with his jack-knife. George Goucher paused in 
the midst of wrapping a pound of coffee and 
listened. 

A slow smile overspread the face of the man 
who, on a former occasion, had instantly dis- 
eerned the precise moment when a pig began 
to resemble a tree. 

‘*That ain’t so hard,’’ he said, reflectively. 
‘*It’s risky to set a clock at the head of a flight 
of stairs because it’s liable to run down.’’ 

Isham rose and extended his hand to the for- 
tunate guesser. ‘‘Ephraim,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s 
many quick minds in the world, but as long as 
Greenbriar has you I reckon she’ll be able to 
hold her own against any of them.’’ 

It was a great triumph; and, like many a 
famous victory for other men, it bred strange 
dreams in the mind of Ephraim Crane. A 
desire for the repetition of the proud moment 
rose within him and would not down. 

That evening, as he trod homeward, the 
snowy ground seemed air beneath his feet. All 
night long he lay awake, thinking of it and of 
how he might bring about another such experi- 
ence. 

The probability that Hiram Isham, or any 
other of the six, would soon propound another 
conundrum was so slight as to be hardly worth 
considering. They were men to whom conun- 
drums occurred only when chance newspapers 
or almanacs came in their way. Ephraim de- 
cided that he could not afford to wait for such 
slow realization of his ambitions. 

There was another way : that of asking conun- 
drums himself, in order to give himself a chance 
toanswer them. There were possible objections 
to this, as the inventor of the plan admitted to 
himself. To answer a catch question proposed 


by one’s own self is not quite the same thing 
as answering one which has been asked by 
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another and which, presumably, one has never 
heard before, although, to be sure, the elucida- 
tion of any problem carries with it the implica- 
tion that one has worked it out for oneself. 

Finally, after an expenditure of much deep 
thought and valuable time, Ephraim’s reflections 
matured into a very ingenious plan. 

Thenceforward each evening, sitting before 
the stove in Goucher’s store, as the hands of 
the clock crept toward nine, Ephraim Crane 
propounded a single conundrum, waited several 
minutes, shifting his gaze expectantly from one 
blank face to another, and finally said, ‘‘Give 
it up, do you?’’ and proceeded to answer it 
himself. After which he rose and guessed he 
had better be taking his way home. 

The conundrums proposed by Ephraim Crane 
were of all materials and qualities. Many of 
the questions and answers were whimsical, 
others were merely silly; but so far as the six 
could discover, they were all alike in being new. 

At first these recurring manifestations of 
Ephraim Crane’s brightness dazzled his cronies 
—even dazed them. 

But, so gradually that they were unconscious 
of it themselves, the attitude of the six changed. 
The joviality of the evenings about the stove 
in Goucher’s store became subdued. The point 
of many a time-approved story was lost by 
reason of the fact that its auditors were uneasy 
and nervous. 

In course of time these periods of friendly 
intercourse were quite overshadowed by the 
anticipation that at ten minutes to nine Ephraim 
Crane would say, ‘‘Speaking of conundrums, 
can any of you tell me when B was the first 
letter of the alphabet?’’ or put some other 
equally unanswerable question. 

The six became conscious of a dull, deepen- 
ing resentment, and resentment is a soil in 
which suspicion grows with the astonishing 
rapidity of a weed in a garden. 

One day Henry Ellis, happening to meet 
Jacob Tucker in the middle of the bridge span- 
ning the creek, stopped him and said: 

‘‘Jake, is there or is there not something 
crooked about Ephraim Crane ang his conun- 
drums ?”” 


“Well, Henry, seeing as you mention it,’’ | 


drawled Jacob, ‘‘it has ’peared to me at times 
that there is; but I can’t see what it is.’’ 

““You mean you don’t know where he gets 
‘em. That’s it. There don’t any of us know. 
But it’s been growing on me that Ephraim 
doesn’t make those conundrums up 
out of his own head.’’ 

**But can you prove that, 
Henry ?”’ 

**No, I can’t; but it stands to 
reason. Take the one he asked 
over to the store last night: ‘What 
was Adam’s favorite popular song ?” 
Answer, ‘There’s only one girl in 
the world for me.’ Now you and 
I, Jake, have been acquainted, man 
and boy, with Ephraim Crane for 
a matter of more than fifty years, 
and in that considerable space of 
time has Ephraim ever given us 
cause to think he knew there was 
a popular song so called? Have we 
ever heard him whistle it? Have 
we ever heard him hum it? Or 
take the one he asked night before last, ‘Where 
was Socrates going in his fortieth year?’ An- 
swer, ‘Into his forty-first.’? I ain’t denying it 
was bright; but when Obed Raike asked who 
Socrates might be, Ephraim squirmed a good 
bit before informing us that he was a Bible 
character. Now I’ve been reading the Bible, 
off and on, a good many years, but I’ve never 
come across Socrates. You’ve been reading the 
Bible a good many years, and I ask you, have 
you ever come across Socrates ?’’ 

**No, never,”’ said Jacob. 

‘*Well, how could you, when he ain’t in the 
Bible at all? I found that out a while ago, 
when I met the school-teacher coming out of 
the post-office. There being no one round but 
us two, I asked him if he had ever heard of 
Socrates. He said he had, and went into it quite 
at some length. He said that Socrates was a 
quick-minded man who lived, a good spell ago, 
in a town called Athens, and spent his whole 
time standing on street corners and in store 
doors, asking questions that not a living soul 
could answer, until at last the people of the 
town got so wrought up over being made dumb 
fools of, that they pizened him.’’ 

“Served him right,’’ commented 
warmly. 

**Well, I ain’t saying whether it did or didn’t. 
At any rate, we ain’t quite come to that yet 
in Greenbriar. The point is that, according to 
my understanding of the teacher’s talk, Socrates 
was the man that first made up pretty near all 
the conundrums there are. The teacher said 
that a man named Plato—which was the name 
of a darky that helped me with the thrashing 
one fall, though it stands to reason not the 
same—had written down hundreds of those 
conundrums and had had ’em printed in a book. 
Now you see what I’m driving at, Jake?’’ 

**But,’’ said Jacob Tucker, ‘ ‘even if Ephraim 
Crane does get his conundrums out of Mr. 
Plato’s book, I don’t see how we’re going to 
catch him as long as he keeps the book hid.’’ 

“T’ve been thinking some on that point,’’ 
replied Henry Ellis, ‘‘and it seems to me that 
if Ephraim Crane was keen enough to get 
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hold of that book, we ought to be able to do it 
between us. Stands to reason it’ll be needful 
to send for it by letter. Ain’t your sister 
Emmy’s boy Tom still clerking in Philadel- 
phy ?? 

“He was a short time ago.’’ 

**Then what I propose is that you and I and 
Hiram Isham and Israel Pluck and Obed Raike 
and Steve Price chip in a quarter apiece, making 
a dollar and a half; the which we will send 
to Tom, asking him, as an obligement to his 
uncle, to buy the book 
containing Mr. Socrates’s 
conundrums, as writ down 
by Mr. Plato, and to send 
it to us right away. Like- 
wise, if there be any change 
left out of the dollar and a 
half, to buy any other books 
containing conundrums. ”’ 

The readiness with which 
each of the six contributed 
twenty-five cents toward the 
accomplishment of Henry 
Ellis’s plan testified to the 
intolerableness of the situa- 
tion which Ephraim Crane 
had created. The letter was 
laboriously composed ; and in 
less than a week a package 
came through the post-office 
to Jacob Tucker, in whose 
name the communication to 
Tom, in Philadelphia, had 
been written. 

The package was opened at a secret conclave 
of the six in Tucker’s wagon-shed. It contained 
a cheap abridged edition of Plato’s works and 
a small pamphlet, entitled, on the yellow cover 
page, ‘‘Five Hundred Gridiron Club Conun- 
drums, by a Member of the Club. Price twenty- 
five cents.’’ This probably worthless random 
purchase fell to the lot of Stephen Price. 

The bound volume, upon which the hopes of 
the six rested, was handed to Hiram Isham. 
Seated on a wagon-tongue, he opened the book, 
and with his knobbed index finger following 
the lines, carefully perused the first and second 
pages. The others regarded him with strained 
attention. 

“T can’t seem to make it out,’’ he said, at 
last. ‘‘P’r’aps it’s owing to failing sight, but 
it doesn’t seem to me there’s anything here that 
throws light on the conundrums Ephraim’s 
been asking us. Take a look at it, 
Obed, and tell us what you think.”’ 

Hiram handed the book to Obed 
Raike, who opened it in the middle 
and gazed with blank helplessness 
at sentences which were absolutely 
unintelligible to him, as they had 
been to Isham. 

“*Tt’s nonsense,’’ Obed Raike 
began. What further he would 
have said was forever lost. He 
was interrupted by an inarticulate, 
triumphant cry, emanating from the 
throat of Stephen Price. 

All eyes turned toward Stephen. 
He rose to his feet, holding the little 
pamphlet in his hand. ‘‘Listen to 


THE FIVE 


ROSE  this,’’ he said, when he could con- 
trol his voice. ‘* ‘What country isa | 
favorite resort for lovers?’ Answer, ‘Lapland.’ 


Ain’t that the first conundrum Ephraim Crane 
asked us ?”’ 

His hearers nodded. 

**Then listen to this: ‘Why is a dead hen 
better than a live one?’ Answer, ‘Because 
she will lay wherever you put her.’ Ain’t that 
the second conundrum Ephraim Crane asked 
us ?”’ 

Every man in the shed was on his feet and 
shaking with excitement. 

**Listen to this,’”’ continued Stephen Price, 
who felt that he was enswathing himself in 
glory. ‘‘ ‘Why was the elephant late in leaving 
the ark?’ Answer, ‘Because he stopped to 
pack his trunk.’ Ain’t that the third conun- 
drum Ephraim Crane asked us ?’’ 

The noise in the wagon-shed became an un- 
meaning babble. The voice of Hiram Isham 
was the first to emerge from the confusion. 

‘*You don’t mean to tell us, Steve,’’ said he, 
“that Ephraim’s been asking ’em right down 
the page, one, two, three, four ?’’ 

‘*That’s just what he’s been doing.’’ 

The souls of the men in the shed glowed 
angrily within them. They had been tricked, 
and the trick, now that they knew it, was so 
transparently simple. The six had but one 
thought—that of revenge. 

**Men,”’ said Israel Pluck, ‘Ephraim Crane 
merits a good licking.’’ 

Obed Raike seconded this suggestion, but the 
others objected. They felt that physical violence 
was not a subtle enough punishment to fit the 
situation. Various plans were proposed and 
rejected. 


‘*Steve,’’ said Henry Ellis, at last, ‘‘you | 


run your eye over the conundrums in that book 
till you light on the one Ephraim asked us last 
night. It was, ‘What is always behind time?” 
Answer, ‘The back of a clock.’ ’’ 

Stephen Price finally announced that he had 
found it, and that its number was fifty-four. 

** Now what’s number fifty -five?’’ asked 
Henry Ellis. 

Stephen read, ‘‘ ‘Why is a dog longer in the 


morning than he is in the evening?’ Answer, | 
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‘ Because he is let out in the morning and taken 
in in the evening.’ ’’ 

**That,’’ said Henry Ellis, impressively, “‘is 
the conundrum that Ephraim is going to ask 
us to-night. I move that Hiram Isham be 
appointed to answer it.’’ 

**Give me the book, then,’” demanded Isham. 
*T might. forget the answer in the mean- 
time. ’”’ 

“Then, Hiram,’’ continued Henry Ellis, 
‘after you show the quickness of your mind 
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DELIGHTED AUDITORS EXHIBITED EVERY S 
ACUTE HYSTERIA. 
to-night, you slip the book to Israel Pluck, so 
he can get ready on number fifty-six. Israel 
will then slip the book to Steve Price, and he 

will take care of number fifty-seven.’’ 

At eleven minutes to nine that evening—the 
subject under discussion being the relative merits 
of Berkshire and Poland China pigs—Ephraim 
Crane said, ‘‘Speaking of pigs, which, as being 
animals, are certain to remind me of dogs, can 
any of you tell me why a dog is longer in the 
morning than in the evening ?’’ 

The last whisper of conversation died. The 
scratching of George Goucher’s pen in a distant 
part of the store became almost painfully audible. 
Israel Pluck’s face became that of a soldier going 
into battle. 
barrel head on which he was sitting had sud- 
denly become red-hot. 

Upon this expectant, conscious silence the 
quavering, excited voice of Hiram Isham broke. 

‘*That ain’t a hard one,’’ he said, leaning 
forward eagerly in his accustomed seat. ‘‘A 
dog is longer in the morning because he is let 
out and shorter in the evening because he is 
taken in.’’ 

“Good for you, Hiram!’’ cried Henry Ellis, 
uproariously, springing to his feet and grasping 
Isham’s hand. 
mind, and now you’ ve proved it.”’ 

Ephraim Crane offered his congratulations 
with the rest. He was perfectly unsuspicious, 


large number of conundrums, one or two might 
be correctly answered by some one. He was, 
however, a trifle surprised that Hiram Isham 
should happen to be that person, for his mind 
was notoriously slow. 

Nevertheless, he saw nothing ominous in the 
| circumstance, and when the seven assembled 
;on the following evening his confidence was 
| unabated. 





| “Can any of you say,’’ said Ephraim, along | 


toward the end of the evening, ‘‘who was the 
strongest man ?’’ 

“T reckon I can get that,’’ remarked Israel 
Pluck. ‘‘It was Jonah, because the whale 
couldn’t hold him after he got him down.’’ 

The ensuing excitement was rather more 
marked than on the previous evening. Stephen 
Price yelled and threw his hat toward the 
ceiling. Henry Ellis shuffled his feet in the 
preliminary movements of a jig, but stopped 
confusedly when he caught the dis- 
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Stephen Price wriggled, as if the | 


‘*Talways said you had a quick | 


and reasoned as he went home that out of a | 
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The book 
He prepared himself to 
|reply to the question, ‘‘Why should a doctor 


take the brunt of the next evening. 

| was passed to him. 
| : 
never be seasick ?’’ 

But the chance to explain that doctors are 
| accustomed to see sickness did not come to 
| Jacob Tucker. Ephraim Crane,scenting danger, 
grew wary. On the next evening he did not 
propound a conundrum, nor did he seem to 
think it necessary to refer to this omissign. 
Before a week had passed it became evident 
that Ephraim had decided 
conundrums unsafe things, 


Fa a with which he would hence- 


~ 
Conan forth have nothing to do. 
¥ yy This sudden change of 
ae ay front disarranged the plans 
ie * of the conspirators. Another 

j meeting was held in the 

wagon-shed, and there, with 

~~ much whispering and sha- 

— king of heads, the play was 
/ arranged which should give 








the coup to Ephraim Crane. 
= Hiram Isham and _ Israel 
2 Pluck were designated as the 
actors in the drama. 

‘*Hiram,’’ said Israel 
Pluck, at a quarter to nine 
that evening, ‘‘can you tell 
me when is a newspaper like 
a sickly child ?”’ 

te “That is a mighty inter- 

YMPTOM OF esting question on which to 

exercise the thinking powers 

of the mind, Israel,’’ replied Isham, slowly. 

‘*Let me see. It is number fifty-nine; but 

hanged if I ain’t forgot the answer. Wait just 
a minute, Israel, till I can turn to the book.’’ 

Very deliberately Hiram drew from his pocket 
the booklet which contained the five hundred 
Gridiron Club Conundrums, and began an 
examination of its pages. 

**Yes, I was right in saying it was fifty-nine,’’ 
he continued, with an exaggerated affectation 
of absorption in the subject. ‘‘The last one 
Ephraim asked was number fifty-seven. Fifty- 
eight was skipped, Jake Tucker being ready to 
answer it, but Ephraim not seeing fit to ask it. 
The answer to fifty-nine is, ‘When it appears 
weekly.’ ’’ 

Ephraim Crane was very pale. He felt, rather 
than saw, the accusing eyes fixed upon him. 
He realized two things: that his reputation for 
brilliancy was in tatters and that the associations 
of a lifetime were endangered. A resort to any 
half-way measures would be a fatal mistake. 
Only by some dazzlingly audacious stroke was 
it possible to save what might be saved. 

Ephraim Crane, without so much as a glance 
at the set faces of his cronies, rose to his feet. 

‘George Goucher,’’ he said, addressing the 
storekeeper, ‘‘I want seven cans of best cove 
oysters, three pounds of cheese, and crackers 
according.’’ 

Then Ephraim Crane resumed his seat and 
looked complacently about him. He noted two 
things: that he had created a tremendous sen- 
sation and that the hard look on the faces of 
his companions had disappeared. 

‘*It was a mean trick you played on us, 
though,’’ remarked Hiram Isham, some ten 
minutes later, as he plunged a spoon into his 
steaming dish of cove oysters. 

Ephraim Crane only laughed. 
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‘UNDER THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


AR up in Aroostook County, Maine, 

F stands a small log schoolhouse. The 

winter term did not begin as early as 
usual last year, as the new stove which was 
needed did not come until December 14th. 

The new stove was a success. The boys had 
crammed it with dry wood. How it roared! 
Miss McAndrews, the teacher, was obliged to 

shut the draft-slide and 











approving eye of Hiram Isham fixed 
upon him. An expression of quict, 
beatifie joy overspread the countenance 
of Jacob Tucker. Israel Pluck was, 
by acclamation, hailed as the third 
great, quick-minded man that Green- 
briar had produced. 

Ephraim Crane went home puzzled. 
But in the morning an explanation of 
the quickness shown by Hiram Isham 
and by Israel Pluck flashed upon him. 
The editors of newspapers and of 
almanacs were in the habit of publish- 
ing conundrums and of taking them hi 
where they were to be found. It 3 
was not impossible that Hiram and ee 








raisea window. As yet 
no ashes had aceumu- 
lated in the bottom of 
the stove, and the sheet 
of zinc under it grew 
very hot. Soon the 
teacher was disturbed 
by’a singular noise—an 
indistinct sound as of 
some one snoring in a 
low key. ‘‘Who is 
t that ?’’ she asked. 

All her pupils ap- 
peared to be wide- 
his j} awake, but the extraor- 

——_. j dinary sound continued. 





Israel had long ago read the questions 

he had proposed on the two previous evenings 
and had remembered the answers. It was a 
mere coincidence that the two men had recol- 
lected certain things on successive occasions. 

‘*Men,’’ said Ephraim, at twelve minutes to 
nine that evening, ‘‘can you tell me why a sailor 
needs a lot of sand ?’’ 

*‘T’ve thought some about seafaring,’ ob- 
served Stephen Price. ‘‘I guess the reason 
why a sailor needs a lot of sand is because he 
scours the sea.’’ 

The ebullition which succeeded this was inde- 
scribable. The five delighted auditors exhibited 





every symptom of acute hysteria. 
It was understood that Jacob Twgker would 





Do what she could, Miss 

| McAndrews could not determine the place of the 

noise. It was a strange, snoring, grumbling 
note, in deepest bass. 

Awestruck glances were now exchanged 
among the children. Suddenly the sounds in- 
creased in volume, ran into a higher key, and 
| ended in a long-drawn yawn like the whine of 
}a dog. The yawn was followed by a heavy 
|thump against the floor, as if some one had 
| bumped his head there, and bumped it hard. 
| ***Tis under the floor, teacher!’’ cried Alden 
Coombs, one of the older boys. ‘‘’Tis under 
| the schoolhouse !’’ 

With that a quaver ran through the juvenile 
| assemblage, and one little girl began to cry. 
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Several others ran from their seats, huddling 
together. 

‘*T guess it’s a ‘lucivee,’ teacher!’? Alden 
whispered, with excitement in his eye. ‘‘But 
I can tell,’’ he continued, and got down on his 
knees to the crack between the boards. 

‘*How ?’ demanded Miss McAndrews. 

‘*Smell him,’”’ replied Alden, who was wise 
in the ways of Aroostook hunters, if not in 
arithmetic; he put his nose close to the crack 
and sniffed critically. ‘ ’'Tis certainly a bear !’’ 
he said. 

Many young teachers might have felt embar- 
rassment with a bear under the schoolhouse ; 
but Miss McAndrews stilled the rising tumult. 
’ “Sit quietly,’’ she said. ‘‘The bear cannot 
hurt you, I will take care of him.” Then 
turning to the expectant Alder, she bade him 
go with speed to the house of a lumberman 
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HEN letters come 
1) to us in the post- 
office we lay 


them on a table, and 
arrange them by streets 
in the same order as the 
houses to which they 
are addressed. A little 
carelessness in this pre- 
liminary sorting will 
often cause the carrier to 
walk many extra blocks. 

Having ‘‘routed’’ the 
mail, we load up our 
sacks and start out. My 
route begins at the inter- 
section of two of the main 
business streets. 

Taking the letters in 
the left hand and the 


papers for the first 


forearm, I can 
look over both let- 
ters and papers 
easily. The pa- 
pers are held in 
place by a strap 
with a spring 
grip, which, as 


block over the left 


DRAWINGS BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 

the papers are de- ‘I! AM GOING TO ASK A 
livered, can be OF YOU.” 
readily tightened to keep the remainder in place. 

Any one accompanying me might think we 
were playing a game of ‘‘follow my leader,’’ 
or ‘‘hare and hounds.’’ I am the hare and 
the letters and papers I leave are the ‘‘scent.’’ 
The hounds will have a crooked trail to follow. 
Now a straightaway stretch, and then I double 
back on my track. Up-stairs the trail leads, 
through a long hall, while I deliver mail to 
doctors and lawyers as I go; then down a side 
stairway, or if I have mail for the store below, 
down the back stairs and in at the rear door. 
One soon learns all the short cuts. 

My load in the business districts melts away 
like a Walla Walla snow-bank before a chinook 
wind. Soon I have reached the bottom of the 
sack and the end of the trip. I must return to 
the post-office, load my sack afresh, and start 
for the ‘‘ residence trip.’’ It is now nine 
o’clock, and I must return to the post-office by 
half past eleven if possible, so as to deliver the | 
Eastern mail, which arrives at that time. 

The first letter is for a young lady whose | 
lover is at Manila. Ringing the bell and put- | 
ting the letter in the box, I start toward the 
gate, when the girl’s mother recalls me. She 
walks with me to the gate. 

‘‘Do you remember the letter postmarked 
Spokane that you brought for Nellie yester- 
day ?”’ 

**Yes. Why ?’”’ 
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COMPANION. 





named Lefferts, 


away, and ask him to come with his gun. 

The teacher now allayed the children’s fears, 
preserved order, and even heard two classes in 
mental arithmetic. When at last Lefferts, in red 
leggings and fur cap, made his appearance, she 
met him at the door and said: 

‘‘Mr. Lefferts, I think there is a bear under 
my schoolhouse. May I ask you to remove 
him with as little disturbance as possible ?’’ 

The bear was finally shot through a hole 
under the sill of the house, but not without 
considerable ‘ ‘disturbance. ’’ 

The animal had evidently gone into winter 
| quarters there. Apparently his ‘‘bed’’ was 
| direct] y beneath the new stove, and the excessive 
heat of that first morning of school had roused 
him. Otherwise he might have slept there all 
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winter, with education in full swing overhead. 


post-office cannot help her to deceive 
the girl, even in so good a cause. 

“Well, put all her mail in the 
general delivery, and I will call for 
it,’’ is the mother’s parting injunc- 
tion as I leave. 

We carriers see many signs of hid- 
den tragedies and narrowly averted 
disasters. Some time ago, when I 
came to a street letter-box on my 
collecting trip, a man asked me to 
return a letter which he had dropped 
in the box a few hours previously. I 
told him it was impossible. He said 
that it was very important, and that 
he must have it. 

I said, ‘‘One of the sections of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations says, 
‘Carriers are forbidden, under any 
circumstances, to return to any per- 
son whatever, letters deposited in the 
street letter-boxes, but must take them 
to the post-office.’ ”’ 

He said that he had written a letter 
under a misapprehension ; that, since 
mailing it, he had discovered that he 
was mistaken, and that if it was 
delivered it might cause an estrange- 
ment. I told him that if he described 
the letter to me I would write on it, 
‘*Hold for writer,’? and that by ap- 
plying to the postmaster and signing 
a receipt it would be returned to him. It is 
unnecessary to state that the person addressed 
never received the letter. 

There is some one across the street, trying to 
attract my attention. She may have a letter 
to mail, and carriers ought to be obliging, so 
I will go over, even if I do not enjoy wading 
through the mud to do so. 

“Did you want me, Mrs. Smith ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replies. ‘‘I am going to ask a 
favor of you. I'll do as much for you some 
day. It won’t be much out of your way, and 
your time is paid for, so I’m going to let you 
take this note to Mrs. Gray.’’ 

‘*But it has no stamp on it,’’ I object; ‘‘and 
even if it had, it must go through the post-office 


FAVOR 


| to be canceled and postmarked. ’’ 


“Is This All?” 


"4 F course it hasn’t any stamp on it! 1t 
J| isn’t important enough to waste a 
stamp on. Just tell Mrs. Gray that 

I am not going to the lodge to-night, and ask 


| ‘her to stop and get the lodge books.’’ 


“I wish I could, madam. It’s a fact that I 
am paid for my time, but the government is the 
paymaster, and it requires me to refuse to 
deliver private notes or messages. The local 
postage is designed to help pay my salary.’’ 

‘*Very well. I can send one of the children 


‘*Well, I want you to watch out for letters to | | over after school,’’ she replies; and I can tell 
| by the. way the door slams that she thinks I 
lack an accommodating spirit. 

How thoughtless some people are! 


Nellie in that handwriting. Don’t bring them. 
‘Tear them up.’’ 

‘*But I am not allowed to destroy any mail 
whatever, so it would be out of the 
question for me to do it.’’ 

‘*Very well, deliver all the rest of 
her mail! to her and put those letters in 
your pocket to hand to me when you 
see me alone. I'll attend to them.” 

‘*T am sorry to seem disobliging, but 
1 am not allowed to deal so with 
letters.’’ 

‘*But she isn’t of age.’’ 

‘*Then you have a right to have all 
her mail delivered to you.’’ 

‘*But that will only make matters 
worse,’’ says the anxious mother. “I 
want her to get all her mail but those 
letters from Spokane, which ought 
to be destroyed. She will think that 
man has tired of her’ and has quit 
writing. She is engaged already to a 
man at Manila. Since he sailed she 
has met this man from Spokane. 


I STRUCK HIM... 


One lady 
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AS HE JUMPED NEXT TIME. 


He is worth- | on my route whenever she meets me on the 


about a quarter of a mile | 





she will say, ‘‘Is this all?” 

**Yes, ma’am.” 

“Did the mail all come?” she asks, fretfully. 
‘*You don’t suppose you 
could have overlooked a letter 
of mine, or handed it to any- 
body else by mistake ?”’ 

Then she will hand back 
the paper which I had de- 
livered to her, and say, ‘‘ You 
might as well take this to the 
house. ’’ 

I once ventured to tell her 
that it would cause me a good 
deal of trouble to put her 
mail back in its proper pack- 
age. She asked me if I sup- 
posed she wanted to carry 
that big roll of paper all 
round town with her, so I 
meekly took it back, and stuck 
it in the side of my sack, 
meaning to remember it when 
I came to her house. I re- 
membered it only when I 
had got two blocks past the 
house, and so I had the 
pleasure of retracing my steps 
that far. 

While there are a few such 
persons on every route, the 
great majority are thoughtful 
and considerate. Frequently 
on hot days one lady on my 
route has a glass of lemonade or ice-water for 
me. If I happen to pass her house in a drench- 
ing shower without an umbrella, she sends her 
little boy to the gate with an umbrella for me. 

Upon one occasion I rapped at her door when 
my hands were so numb that I could not shuffle 
my letters. She drew me out of the rain into 
her kitchen. 

‘‘T know it’s against the rules, but a cup of 
hot coffee will do you lots of good and keep you 
from having pneumonia,’’ she said. 

She is the kind of person to whom a carrier 
never takes the notice, ‘‘Call for package; too 
large for the carrier to deliver.’’ He delivers 
the package if he has to make a special trip to 
do so. 


Jack and the Paper. 


Z|NOTHER woman on my route has a 
large black dog whose name is Jack. 
it When she sees me coming a block away 
she sends Jack to get the mail. He rushes up 
with his mouth wide open, as if he were only 
going to make one mouthful of me. I put the 
mail in his mouth, and away he goes. He 
never loses a piece of mail. When he has the 
mail nothing can distract his 
attention until he has delivered 
it safely. 

I gave Jack a letter once, 
and was astonished to see him 
bound across the street instead 
of going home. I shouted at 
him with no effect, and fol- 
lowed him to a strange house, 
where his mistress was making 
a friendly call. Jack had been 
taught to give the mail to no 
one but her. 

Once he came bounding out 
to meet me, but I had no mail 
for him. I left some at the 
next house. He barked and 
tried to take the letters out of 
my hand. Realizing the hope- 
lessness of getting any mail 
from me, he started for home 
very dejectedly. Suddenly up ; 
went his head and tail. Hehad ‘ 
an idea. With an excited bark 


he rushed back to the house BUT I RISE TO 


; Where I had just stopped, put 


his forefeet against the door, seized with his 
teeth the paper I had placed above the door- 
knob, and triumphantly bore it home. I had 
to recover the stolen property and return it. 

With few exceptions the dogs on my route 
greet me with wagging tails. I am fond of 
dogs and they know it. -On my present route 
I have been bitten only once or twice. 

When the owners of a vicious dog refuse to 
keep him chained, the carrier is not required 
to deliver the mail there. Not long ago I had a 
letter for a family which had just moved into 
a house on my route. As I walked up to the 
porch I heard a low growl. Looking over my 
shoulder, I saw a big black dog coming for me. 
The hair on his back and shoulders was erect, 
his upper lip was tightly drawn back, exposing 
his gleaming white teeth. I sprang back just 
as he jumped at me. With a deep growl he 
came for me again. I struck him with my toe 
fairly under the jaw. Taking a heavy roll of 
papers from my mail and keeping my sack of 
mail toward him, 
with the roll of papers as he jumped next time. 


Meanwhile I shouted loudly for the man to | 


come out and call off his dog. 


The owner came to the door. ‘‘What do you 


less; he does not pay his bills, and I can’t} street, although she sees that I have a heavy | mean by beating my dog over the head like | 
understand how Nellie can be so fascinated | load and am trying to make up lost time, | that?’’ was his first remark. 


with him. 
to see Nellie’s life wrecked. ’’ 


Won’t you help me? I don’t want | invariably stops me with the request for her 


mail. 


I tell her how sorry I am, but that the | sack in. oré@r to get the package in which her 


“Call him off! Call him off,’’? I shouted, 


I frequently have almost to empty my | ‘‘and I’ll tell you!?? 


‘*You must have begun the fight. He never 





THE DAINTIEST LITTLE WATCH 
I EVER SAW. 








‘mail is routed. After I have given it to her | bites any one but tramps and Chinamen unless 


he’s bothered.’’ 

I was backing away from the dog, which was 
leaping at me furiously in spite of the blows from 
the heavy roll of papers ; and 
as the owner made no effort 
to call him off, I stooped, 
picked up a stove-wood 
length of oak, and struck 
the dog. He dropped in a 
heap. 
jumped up, staggered a little, 
and ran under the porch. 


**Boo!”’ 


ws owner said he 
H would report me to 
the postmaster, have 
me arrested, and do various 
other desperate things, none 
of which he did. Instead, 
he very manfully apologized 
when he heard from a neigh- 
bor who had witnessed the 
whole affair how the dog 
had attacked me without the 
least provocation. There- 
after his dog was kept 
chained, and has given no 
further trouble. 


{ sing incidents to make up for 
the unpleasant ones. When 
you walk unsuspectingly up 

to a door, ring the bell, and are greeted with 
the remark, ‘‘Go away, you old nuisance, or 
I’ll take the broom to you! You can’t fool 
me; I know who you are!’’ and when, with 
your curiosity fully roused, you ring again, 
and see the door thrown open violently, while 
a young lady thrusts her head out and shouts 
‘*Boo!’’ at you, it is, to say the least, sur- 
prising. You think life is well worth living 
while you listen to her embarrassed explanation 
that she thought it was her little brother, who 
had been ringing the bell and then running 
away, at intervals through the morning. 

Here is a letter and a paper for the faithful 
sweetheart of a soldier boy at Manila. He has 
been spending a good part of his pay for postage- 
stamps and express charges. 

‘* Another from Jack !’’ she says, in triumph. 
‘*Have you time to stop just a moment to see 
what was in that registered package you brought 
me the other day?” 

“*T have a minute or two to spare, for I must 
wait five minutes for opening time on the letter- 
box at the next corner.’’ 

‘*Here it is,”” and she hands me a little velvet 
box. I open it, and there lies the daintiest 








I struck him over the head | 


little watch I ever saw. It was made by 
Filipino jewelers in Manila. 
The sides and back are in- 
crusted with dozens of little 
satiny pearls. 

I deliver mail for several 
blocks without incident, and 
then, as I stop at the letter- 
box to collect the mail, there 
comes a shrill shout, ‘‘ Here’s 
the mail man! I guess three !’’ 
Then come answering shouts 
and the swift patter of little 
feet. There is an excited and 
eager group of little ones anx- 
iously awaiting the unlocking 
of the box to see who has 
‘*guessed nearest’’ to the num- 
ber of letters there will be; 
and when I have announced 
that there are five, there is a 
triumphant shout from one of 
them, ‘‘I came nearest! I 
came nearest !’’ 

Here is a new family on my 
route, and this is the first letter 
I have had for them. When 
I ring the bell it is answered by a little girl, 
who, without giving me time to make a remark, 
says: 

‘*We don’t want anything to-day, thank you. 
My mama is too busy to look at it and we 
can’t afford it.’”’ She is much relieved to find 
that I have not come with anything to sell; 
and in spite of her mama not wanting anything 
to-day, I give her a letter. 


THE OCCASION. 


An Embarrassing Situation. 


E are forbidden under any circumstances 
to give the names, addresses, or other 
information concerning our patrons. 
But when a person who has possibly stayed over 
one day on a trip to hunt up some old friend asks 
the letter-carrier to direct him, the postman gen- 
erally complies with the regulation by saying 
that it is against the law to tell, but that if he 
should inquire at such and such a street and 
number he might get proper directions. 
It generally happens, astonishing as it may 
| seem, that that number is the place of which he 
is in search. 
| To deliver mail where there are several 
| vivacious young ladies, and to have little three- 
year-old Mildred toddle out and say, ‘‘Can I 
kiss ’00?” while she puts up her lips for 
a kiss, is certainly embarrassing. But I rise 
to the occasion, and picking up Mildred, I take 
| the proffered kiss, meanwhile trying to appear 





In an instant he- 


There are plenty of amu- | 























oblivious of the evident pleasure of the young 
ladies at my bashfulness. 

When one of the most hilarious of the young 
ladies came to the gate the next day to get her 
letter, it was delightful to hear little Mildred, 
while she surveyed me with serious eyes, ask 


gravely, ‘“‘Does ’00 love my Aunt Daisy?’’ It 
was my turn to smile and Aunt Daisy’s to do 
the blushing, while she seized Mildred and said, 
‘*Merey! Did any one ever hear such a child? 
What will she say next ?’’ 

One time I was late on my collection trip, 
so I unlocked the box hurriedly, thrust my hand 
in to get the letters, and put my finger upon some- 
thing that came down like a steel trap. I gave 
a startled exclamation, and pulled my hand 
out quicker than it went in. Looking in, I saw 
a crawfish on the defensive. Somebody had 
found the creature in the creek a few rods from 
the box and prepared a surprise-party for me. 

The children give the carrier the most delight- 
ful of all his experiences. To see their eyes 
sparkle and their faces light up when you read 
their name from the package you are leaving at 
Christmas-time is worth a good deal. For weeks 
before Christmas we collect letters sealed and 
unsealed, addressed to Santa Claus. I have 
severa! of the oddest of the letters, which I 
thought well worth preserving. The boys gener- 
ally want drums and rocking-horses, while the 


al ON A WINTER'S DAY 






HE western sky 

was flaring red, 

the first little stars 

blinked coldly, the snow glittered like millions 

of diamonds, the ice on the lake was steel-blue. 

Everything cried aloud, ‘‘Cold! Bitter cold!’’ 

Not a skater heeded this complaint, although 

a few chilly souls did hover about the great 
bunfire on the bank. 

A scythe of singing girls swung half-round 
with a quick jerk, as the end one snapped the 
whip. 

“It really hurts my feelings to go in,’’ she 
explained to the expostulations of the others, 
‘*but I haven’t been late to dinner this year, 
and I won’t be!’’ 

**Rap on wood, Peggy,’’ and a much blown- 
about girl held out her hockey stick. 

Margaret Critchley waved a_ half-friendly, 
half-scornful little gesture. ‘‘Just one more 
day before vacation!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, 
think of it!’’ 

‘*Freshman year I brokgmy ankle two days 
before vacation ; sophomore year all the family 
had whooping-cough, so I couldn’t go home; 
junior year I caught the grip just as I was 
ready to start. I’m waiting to see what comes 
this year between now and Friday,’’ said Sally 
Gillman, the much blown girl. 

‘*It must be so dreary to stay here through 
a vacation,’’ reflected Margaret. 

‘*Really it’s not going to be bad at all this 
year,’’ protested a pretty, delicate girl. ‘‘There 
is to be —’’ 

**Evelina Totten, 
Siberia !’’ 

‘*Evelina is jolly always, but it must bea 
pull for her just the same,’’ said Margaret 
to Sally Gillman, as they walked smartly up to 
the school. ‘‘I don’t think I ever looked forward 
to vacation so eagerly. We’re going to have a 
house party, and mother has planned great 
larks, and there are to be all kinds of doings in 
town, too.’’ 

‘“*Well, I’m not going to be the least bit gay, 
but I’m going home.’’ 

‘*A special-delivery letter for me!’’ cried 
Margaret, as she lighted the gas in her single 
room. She tore it open and read: 

Dear Little Daughter. You will not be one bit 
more disappointed than mother is when I tell you 
that this vacation cannot be spent at home. The 
children have scarlet fever, not seriously, but 
even the lightest attack is contagious, you know, 
and there are so many cases in town that we fear 
to have you come home. 

Margaret flung the letter upon the floor, 
slammed her skates on the table and stamped 
her foot in fury. Tall, dignified eighteen-year- 
old Miss Critchley bore a marked likeness just 
then to little eight-year-old Peggy in a tantrum. 

“*T will go home! I won’t lose my beautiful 
vacation !”” 

Then she finished the letter, which enclosed 
a check to buy ‘‘a party with the girls,’’ and 
made a promise of a ‘‘great box’’ on Christmas 
day. Anger faded into grief. Tears Margaret 
scorned as childish. Drearily composed, she 





you would find cheer in 


went down the corridor to dinner—late at last. | ‘‘What good can come from my staying here 

All the girls were deeply sympathetic, and | this vacation ? 
final essays and overdue | 
themes, carried her away to a consolation gath- | Parris had urged Hester May, to ‘‘be a good 


dropping packing, 


ering. 


‘Girls, to-morrow I’ll be a decent member of | to try. 


the community again, but to-night I just must 
brood,’’ Margaret said, at last. 

As she passed down the hall with Sally, she 
stopped by the water-cooler. 

A small figure came round the 
“*There’s no water there, Miss Critchley. 
me bring you a drink from my room.’’ 

Margaret recognized a very young freshman, 
and she said coldly, ‘‘*Thank you!’’ Then, 


corner. 
Let 











ja grand skate. 


| spirits. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Baan 





girls want dolls that shut their eyes and talk. 
One little German girl wanted some American 
brothers and sisters, and I deciphered a letter 
written in a sprawling boyish hand, which con- 
tained among other things a shocking request 
for ‘‘a gun, a real one that shoots, cos I want to 
kill Willie Hendricks ; he is awful mean to me.’’ 
1 guess Santa Claus did not bring him his real 
gun. Atany rate, I still meet Willie Hendricks 
nearly every day on his way to school. 

Uncle Sam has gone into partnership with 
Santa Claus, and when Christmas arrives the 
carriers have a busy time. A year or two ago 
I wanted to get all my mail delivered, if 
possible, so that the Christmas gifts should not 
be delayed. The afternoon before Christmas I 
loaded up two sacks, swung one over each 
shoulder, and by means of straps and strings, 
fastened twenty-five or thirty loose packages 
about me and started out. I looked like a 
walking Christmas tree. One could hardly 
catch a glimpse of the gray through the pack- 
ages. How the children shouted when they 
caught sight of me! ‘Santa Claus, O Santa 
Claus, haven’t you something for me?’’ 

I believe the carrier enjoys bringing the 
presents almost as much as the children enjoy 
receiving them, and I believe that if I were 
going to quit carrying letters I should like to 
fill the position of assistant to Santa Claus. 


| window-ledge, looking listlessly out on the splen- 
did winter scene. Margaret went up to her. 
me ?’’ asked Margaret. 

**T can’t skate.’’ Embarrassment made Hester 
May brusque. 

“T’m going to teach you. Run right up to 
Miss Gillman’s room. Her skates are on her 
| table and will fit you.’’ 

All the long, exhilarating winter morning 
Margaret taught and Hester May learned. 

The child went at it like-a small boy. With 
no thought for limb or life, she struck out in 
staggering strides, fell on her nose, struggled 
up, started again, banged her head with a back- 
ward pitch, struggled up again and went at it. 
By noon she could keep herself up alone. 

** You’re a little brick!’’ 
“T’ve taught dozens of girls, but never any like 
you. Why, you’ll skate in a week!’’ 


who was in the infirmary with the grip. Alice 
was, as Margaret had secretly told Sally, ‘‘the 


girl alive.’’ 
her every day. 
of holly, Margaret’s gift, and also a bunch of 
Russian violets. 

**Oh, how sweet!’’ exclaimed Margaret. 

‘‘T love them. Little Hester May Parris 
sent them.’’ 

“Are you friends ?’’ 

**Not a bit, but her room’s next mine, and 
one night when she was ill I took care of her.’’ 





coat and mended mittens and wondered, ‘‘ low 
ean the child do it?’’ 


when the girl had brought 
the water, she said with 
more graciousness, ‘‘Good 
night, Hester May !”? 

Hester May Parris re- 
turned to her room. She 
drew out a letter, received, 
like Margaret’s, that day, 
and reread it. 

It was as affectionate as 
the absent-minded, busy 
father of a queer child, 
whom he seldom saw, could 
write. It said that from 
New Hampshire to Georgia 
was too long a trip for a 
short vacation. He en- 
closed some money, with 
which she could buy her- 
self a Christmas gift from 
him, and grandma was go- 
ing to send something. ‘‘Be 
a good girl.’’ 

Hester May was not par- 
ticularly cast down. The 
excitement of going any- 
where was always alluring, 
but as between school and a 
huge, silent house, with an 
invalid grandmother and 
somber servants, the former 
offered more chances of 
diversion. 

“‘She’s going to stay,’’ 
laughed Hester May, sud- 
denly, ‘‘and she knew my 
name !’” 

In the three months since 
she had entered school Hester May had made | back to her room. Hester May was in the 
for herself an unfortunate reputation fast spread- | corridor, struggling with an express box. 
ing beyond the safe channels of her class into| ‘‘Let me help!’’ the older girl exclaimed. 
those dangerous seas, the faculty. By those | **Won’t you help unpack it, too, please?’’ 
Olympians she had been pronounced, at the | Itwasa pitiful box to Margaret, with its few 
last faculty meeting, ‘a naughty, tiresome | ‘‘wholesome” cakes and crackers, its painfully 
little girl.’’ | utilitarian personal articles. Partly in compas- 

Unlucky Hester May was not clever or|sion, partly in sheer loneliness, Margaret sat 
original enough in her sin to be interesting, or | down and began to talk. 
to gleam forth in promise of great things to| The dinner-bell found her still in 








ORAWN BY 
Ww. F. STECHER 


AWKWARD AS A SMALL BOY. BUT 
NEVER LOSING GROUND. 


Hester 


come. She was just restless and bad-mannered | May’s big chair, talking away, while the child 
and idle. listened. That was it. Her listening seemed 


19— was a sober-minded, proper class. From | to have a quality of its own that drew you on 
a superior amusement that any one could be so| and on. Margaret had talked to her as if she 
‘“fresh’’ as Hester May, it passed to displeasure | were Sally Gillman, telling her,—what had she 
with her performances. ! not told her ?—and the child had understood. 

If Hester May’s roommate had not been an| Margaret was to hear once more that day of 
ill-natured little prig, and her corridor teacher | the queer little freshman. She had Martha 
had not been inexperienced and tactless, she | Starr, a freshman also, with a senior cousin, 
would have done no special harm. But as it | in for a good-night cup of chocolate. Martha 
was, she was soon defying class and faculty—a | prated interminably of herself and of her class. 
passionate, miserable little Ishmaelite. ‘*We have just the worst name! Miss Sanders 

‘* She’ll be here this vacation and nobody else | says she hasn’t had a class like us in years. 
much, and who knows what will happen ?’’ | And it’s really all Hester May Parris.” 
was Hester May’s last not unhappy thought| ‘‘Hester May ?’’ 
that night. ‘*Yes, she’s the most ridiculous girl! 

At the same time Margaret was holding her | up to some silly trick, or cutting chapel, 
lids hard down over her eyes and her fingers | sitting up over hours, or playinginclass. Nina 
tight over her lids, and asking herself bitterly, | 


| she’s funny and bright, and copy her. 
9? 
Well, she’ll leave soon.’ 
What for ?’’ 


us all. 
** Leave! 
** Expelled. 


Margaret’s mother had urged her, as Mr. 
girl,’’ and Margaret meant, with all her might, 
Accordingly, the first morning of vaca- 
tion she started at once, after breakfast, for 
Flying along in the brilliant 
sun and keen air would put her into better 


to stand much more.’’ After waiting for the 


turned into new channels. 


We’re daft over basket-ball, golf, fencing, 
skating, and the joke is, we can’t one of us do 
anything. We’re so mortified over our basket- 
ball game with the sophomores, and now we’re 
not going to be able to make any show in the 


‘*Come skating, Evelina!’’ she called to the 
only other senior left in school.* 

‘*Can’t. I’ve been invited into town to spend 
the day.’’ 

Just then Margaret noticed a small girl on the 


‘*Wouldn’t you like to come skating with | 


Margaret cried. | 


| 


That afternoon Margaret visited Alice Swords, | the three weeks’ 


most thoroughly and hopelessly uninteresting | 
Nevertheless, she meant to visit | 
By her bed was a great wreath | with the Houston School, of the next village. 











Kate’s the only good skater, and she’s 


races. 
hurt her knee. If just one girl would turn up 
to skate in the first race, she could have the 
class—even if it was Hester May.’’ 

Margaret sat a long while that night by the 
open fire in the deserted library. Somebody 
and something must save Hester May from the 
awful fate hanging over her. 

Every day, as the vacation slipped by, the 
sun of Margaret’s friendship was coaxing out 
all sorts of shy little charms and sweet traits 
hidden in Hester May’s nature. 

Margaret saw how different the child was 
with her from what she was with others— 
gentler, more lovable. ‘ ‘She loves me and knows 
I’m fond of her, so she tries. If only the class 
can get to like her, the thing’s done.’’ 

Every day, morning and afternoon, 
marched her pupil down to the lake. 
end of the week she could skate; 
vacation she 
extremely well. ‘‘You must 
class,’’ Margaret told her. 

**T race!”’ shrieked Hester May, derisively. 

Each year the school held a skating-match 


Margaret 
By the 
by the end of 
could skate 
race for your 


Houston had won for two years, as well as in 
the autumn basket-ball contest, and the con- 
quered thirsted for revenge. The races took two 
days. ‘The first day the best four from each 
school raced, the second day the winner on the 


| Houston side raced the winner on the other. 


Lonesome twilight was creeping like a fog | 
over the silent corridors as Margaret walked | 





The last afternoon of vacation the two girls 
had skated hand in hand, had played hockey 


Margaret remembered Hester May’s shabby | and cut figures. 


**We’ve never raced yet!’’ cried Margaret. 
**Come on! Round the island and back.’’ 

They were off at a pace that sent the blood 
springing in their bodies. Margaret raced along 
in powerful strokes, yet close to her elbow 
hung little Hester May, awkward as a small 
boy, but never losing ground. 

At the end Hester May came in a yard ahead. 
Margaret took defeat with perfect good humor. 
She was the best skater in school. An acci- 

dent now and then could not alter that fact. 

A few nights later she overheard snatches of 
two conversations. 

‘*Whatever’s seized Hester May ?”’ asked one 
of her class, as some of 19— were promenading 
in the corridors before chapel. ‘‘She’s meeker 
than a mouse in class, and she actually works.’’ 

**I suppose that troublesome little freshman, 
Hester May Parris, isn’t really reformed,’ said 
the algebra teacher to the Latin teacher, as 
they, too, waited for chapel. ‘‘She’s quiet 
only because she’s planning a new trick.’’ 

Margaret, thinking of the new trick that was 
absorbing ‘‘that troublesome freshman,’’ smiled 
to herself. 

Saturday, January 20th, the excitement 
began, for then the best skaters in the school 
raced to secure the four places. Margaret was 
sure of herself, and scarcely heeded the long 
cheers with the ‘‘ Mar-ga-ret Critch-ley!’’ at 
the end, but she thrilled to hear, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with Hester May Parrig?’’ 

The week following, Margaret, alive to all 
signs now, saw that as Martha Starr had said, 
the class forgave Hester May her past for the 
glory she had shed upon 19—. There was a 
general impersonal cordiality toward her, and 
even her severest critics, like Kate Upton and 
Martha herself, thawed. Hester May in return 
turned to them the side hitherto kept for Mar- 
garet only, and was shyly friendly and winning. 

Friday, January 26th, by two o’clock, the 
shore of the lake was lined deep with girls, 
keeping themselves warm by singing, cheering, 
and an occasional run to one of the bonfires 
higher on the bank. The Houston girls were 
on the left, with red banners, red caps, red 
streamers, and an unhappy bull-terrier in a red 
blanket, the ‘‘mascot.’’ The home school on 
the right, was equally, if not so gaily, decorated 
with white banners and ribbons. The mascot, 
Hulda Peters, the smallest girl in school, was 
skating about the course, in rather an uncer- 
tain fashion, ‘‘for luck.’’ On the dock sat the 
judges. ‘The lake had been flooded the night 
before, and had frozen like glass. 

Within the boat-house the two teams, with 
their substitutes and coaches, were waiting as 
patiently as they could for the signal to come 
out. Margaret took a long look at the girl who 
had been captain of the Houston basket-ball 
team that autumn. Rumor said she was the 
prize skater of the school. If so, it would be 
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| against her that the race to-morrow must be won. 


Always | home four, 
or | skirts. 


Out trotted the Houston four, wearing red 
caps, red sweaters, black skirts; out came the 
in white caps, white sweaters, blue 


Crack! Atthe signal, Margaret started with 


Greene and three or four girls like that, think | the long, graceful swing that made her skating 
The | a picture. 
faculty take that for the whole class, and blame | as much at ease as if alone on the ice, but she 


She held her head up and seemed 


kept just behind the captain and a short Houston 


| girl with a long braid. 


Miss Cunningham told my cousin, | 
and she told me that the faculty weren’t going | the ice. 


“T never did see such athletes as we are! Framingham ! 


Kit Lane’s skate was spinning across 
Of all untoward mishaps! Well, three 
instead of four must fight it out now. The 


Snap! 


horror of this to sink home, the lively Martha | girls on the bank were cheering them frantically. 


Something white spurted by. Unlucky Mary 
Why did she choose the difficult 
curve of the island for that? A flounder, and 
she was on her knees. Out of the tail of her 
eye Margaret saw the umpire helping Mary 
ashore. 

The girl with the 


braid was no longer in 
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front, and two other Houston skaters were so 
far behind that Margaret could not hear their 
skates; but still the tall captain was ahead. 
The pace was wearing Margaret out. She 
began to wonder how long she could keep it 
up. 

What were the girls calling? Her name? 
Yes, and ‘‘Hester May! Hester May!’ 

Margaret turned her head. There, even with 
her, was the freshman. ‘‘Long Braid’’ was up 
with her again, too, and the captain was still 
in front. And there was the goal! A sudden 
gust of wind blew in Margaret’s face. She 
could not spurt; she could not even hold her 
own! 

Some one caught her, and a man’s voice said, 
‘*Well done! That breeze at the last was hard 
to face.’ 

Then every one cheered and cheered wildly, 
and somehow she understood that the Ilouston 
captain had come in first, she second, [ester 
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May third, and ‘‘Long Braid,’’ who had also 
suffered from the gust, fourth. She 
would race to-morrow ! 

The freshmen were swarming round 
their champion. ‘‘Hurrah for you!” 
‘Good girl!”? ‘‘You’re grand !’’ they 
cried. One disappointed member, in 
the excess of her chagrin, exclaimed 
fiercely : 

‘‘Hester May, why couldn’t you 
have come in first ?’’ 

Margaret turned and met Hester 
May’s eyes. Love leaped from them 
and from the smile that was trium- 
phant, not vanquished. 

Intuition is strange. ‘‘ Hester May,” 
cried Margaret, as fiercely as the fresh- 
man, ‘‘why didn’t you win that 
race 2”? 

“*T—I—did —’”’ 

‘*She couldn’t, you splendid thing !’’ 
broke in Sally. ‘‘ You skated grandly, 
Hester May, but nobody could hope 
to catch our Peg.’’ 
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The last girl had been driven out of 
Margaret’s room in order that the 
champion might be fresh for the next 
day. Margaret lay on her couch, and 
her thoughts ran thus in broken 
waves : 

**The child will be the most popular 
girl in school if she wins the race. But 
will she be able to win even if I give 
her my place? O dear! I just must 
defeat that basket-ball captain! I owe 
it to myself after the disgraceful mess I ; 
made in the game. That child could have 
beaten me. I know it. I saw it in her face. 
She has three years more to race, and this 
is my very last chance. The coolness of it at 
the last minute, when the school was going 
crazy over her, to be able to hold herself in and 
give me the race! Do you believe one single 
other girl in school could have done it? How 
she must love me!’’ 

Half an hour later Margaret might have been 
seen entering the gymnasium. She seated herself 
in a padded chair, known as ‘‘the lap of 
luxury,’’ slipped her feet into the leather stir- 
rups attached to weights, and began to work the 
pulleys up and down. 

‘*Never again, O unappreciative Sally Gill- 
man, charge me with a lack of invention!’’ she 
soliloquized. ‘‘No Yankee could have devised 
a surer way of laming herself.’’ 

Dark despair seized the school the next 
morning when it was announced at a hastily 
summoned athletic association meeting that 
Margaret Critchley had strained the muscles of 
her legs and could not skate in the race. Hester 
May Parris must be the representative of the 
school. 

**Hester May,’’ whispered Margaret, as the 
teams started from the boat-house, ‘‘if you don’t 
win I’ll never get over the disappointment. 
Just keep thinking about me and you can’t be 
beaten. ’’ 

The freshman did not answer. She looked 
sick and bad-tempered; a hopeful sign, as 
Margaret knew. 

The contrast between the two racers was 
grotesque. The Houston captain, tall, broad- 
shouldered, strong; Hester May meager, pale, | 
nervous. 

‘* Yesterday was only a lucky accident. 
There’ll be a walkover for Houston,’’ whis- 
pered the girls on the bank. 

Neck and neck the two held the race till they 
rounded the island. Then they faced the wind. 
The Houston captain’s weight was all in her 
favor. Hester May began to lose ground. 

“Oh!” groaned Margaret. ‘‘I could have 
kept up against that. She’s too light. I’ve 
thrown away the school’s chance!’’ 

Ah! Hester May had veered to the right. 
Then she stumbled. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’’ Margaret beat her hands 
together. ‘‘She’s too little and too inexperi- 
enced.”” 

Both were close to the goal now, the captain 
two yards ahead. A dead stillness fell on both 
sides. Margaret’s voice suddenly sounded, loud, 





| Glancy were the tenants occupying the other 





desperate: “‘Do it, Hester May!’’ 

Hester May lifted her head, flung out her 
arms as if beating back the wind, and fairly 
hurled herself through the air in a tremendous | 
spurt. One instant more and she was flat on 
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her face, but she had beaten the Houston 
captain across the line. | 
Margaret reached her first. In spite of the | 


| din, she made the girl hear. 


**Hester May, you 
just will have to be the best girl in school now!”’ 
‘*T will!’’ said the freshman’s lips and eyes. 
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PITT LE Mrs. Brigham lived at the 

North End, in one room. Her grand- 

father had lived in the same place and 

kept open house with a fine hospitality; his 

ships had sailed the seas, his cargoes had piled 

the wharves, but it had long been all dust and 
ashes. 

Perhaps it was due to the fact that her 
grandfather had once entertained there in haif- 
princely fashion that Mrs. Brigham felt so 
much responsibility concerning the people there 
now, as if in some way they were still the 
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SHE CAME IN... 


guests of the house. Perhaps it was due to 
something better. 

She had married early and had gone away 
into the West. Her devotion had never failed 
in the long period of misfortune that followed. 
She had nursed her husband till he fell out of 
the struggle, and she had come back to this 
house, one tenement of which was all she 
owned in the world—one tenement in the serv- 
ants’ wing of her grandfather’s great house, 
that had come to her in the division of the 
estate. There were four rooms. She rented 
three of them for just enough to keep body and 
soul together, feeling that at all events she had 
a roof over her head and a place to die in. 

The hour when she sat rocking and knitting 
in the dusk was the only one of really personal 
enjoyment the little woman had. The rest of 
the waking hours were given to the people about 
her. 

For Mrs. Waters, one of the women in the 
house, had to go out washing and leave a puny 
baby; and Mrs. Brigham took the baby into 
her own room and cared for it. And Miss 
Glancy, who was more than half-blind, and 
who, as well as herself, had known better days, 
liked to have a chapter of the Gospels read to 
her every morning, and that Mrs. Brigham 
never failed to do. Then there was poor 
William Baynes, the ‘“‘sandwich’’ man, whose 
rheumatism gave Mrs. Brigham a great deal to 
do. And there were the two little cash-girls, 
Etta and Nelly Flanders, pretty creatures, with 
a strong inclination for a good time. She must 
make it her business to see that their evenings 
were pleasant in her room, with such pictures 
as she could find, with a story, a game, a bit 
of dressmaking or hat-trimming. 

William Baynes and Mrs. Waters and Miss 


rooms of her holding. lt almost broke Mrs. 
Brigham’s heart to take their money; but she | 
would have starved without it. 

The one in the house who interested her most 
was blue-eyed, laughing Mrs. Owens, in the 
back upper room across the hall. There she 
patiently wrought at dressmaking and took 
care of her husband, who worked at odd jobs 
when he could find them, but was usually too 
ill to work. The doctor had told him he would 
die if he did not go into the country; but as 
they had no money to go, there did not seem to 
be much choice about it. 

Mrs. Brigham often doubted if they had 
enough to eat, and took in some little dish she 
had prepared as if it were left over and she 
feared it might spoil, although she went without 
her own supper by reason of it. 

“T might as well tell you; I always know 
when you’re makin’ believe that way,’’ said 
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| How the days do come round! 





Mrs. Owens once, bringing back an empty 
bowl. ‘‘But I don’t know how we’d ever have 








got along if it hadn’ 
been for you. He said 
so the other day. He 
said he hoped that little 
woman would have a halo as Lee as a dinner- 
plate.’’ 

**Well, I hope it won’t be chipped, ’”’ said Mrs. 
Brigham. ‘‘My plates are.”’ 

‘Miss Glancy says she does hope before she 
dies she’ ll have a tea-set of gilt-edged whitechina 
like this bow], teapot and water-pot and cups and 
sugar-bowl and creamer and all. She couldn’t 





HER FACE VERY WHITE AND SHINING. 


see it if she had. But she’d like to feel it there. 
Land! She never will, any more’n John and 
I’ll get the little place in the country the doctor 
talks about. It does seem hard. And we’d be 
content with so little. We could do so much on 
a trifle of land, with hens and bees and a 
garden-spot andacow. But it’s no sort of use. 
We’ re flat on our backs.’’ 

**When you’re flat on your back,” said Mrs. 
Brigham, ‘‘it’s a good time to look up.’’ 

‘It’s easy to talk,’’ said Mrs. Owens. 
**You’re a rich woman. You know where 
your next meal is coming from. If I had those 
tenants of yours I shouldn’t stay in this place 
overnight. ’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Mrs. Brigham, laughing, ‘‘I 
can’t get away. I just manage to live here. 
Oh, I should like the country as much as 
you!’’ 

‘*Well, if I had a place in the country you 
could come and live with us. And ’twould be 
just a pleasure for John and me to see you 
round. You’ve been a blessing to us, as ’tis, 
and I should feel as if our guardian angel had 
come to put up with us for good.’’ 

‘*?'T would be just a foretaste of bliss,’’ said 
Mrs. Brigham. 

** Yes, wouldn’t it? O my, if the men 
that have millions they don’t know how to 
throw away would go straight through all the 
tenement-houses, they’d find something to do!’’ 

Mrs. Brigham was in Miss Glancy’s room 
some daysafterward. ‘‘*Things do seem getting 
desperate in this house,’’ she said. ‘‘ Every 
one’s so down at the heel. Every one’s so 
blue, too. I’m going to give a tea-party.’’ 

‘**A tea-party !’’ 

**Yes, and you’re coming. We’ll have some 
sort of goings-on to put people in tune for 
Thanksgiving. ‘To-morrow’s Thanksgiving. 
So fast you 
can hardly keep count of them.’’ 

Mrs. Brigham had not a penny in the world 
when she had completed the arrangements for 
her tea-party. On her table was corned beef, 
cut in very thin slices, and there were mashed 
potatoes, browned on top, and plenty of fine 
white bread and a dish of pickles. Then there 
was a fruit salad, made of oranges and bananas 
and grated coconut and a lemon and lots of 
sugar; and then there was a cold custard pud- 
ding. 

At Mrs. Brigham’s request John Owens said 
grace, rather awkwardly, to be sure, and hin- 
dered by a fit of coughing; and Miss Glancy 
sat at the foot of the table, and remarked that 
it put her in mind of old days. Etta and Nelly 
Flanders heaped Miss Glancy’s plate and cut 
things up for her, and William Baynes was 
brought in in a chair by the boys. 

After supper Mrs. Brigham read the twenty- 
third psalm, and followed it with the trial scene 
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from ‘‘Pickwick,’’ having no other reading- 
matter in her possession. That done, they began 
playing the game of ‘‘the minister’s cat.’’ John 
Owens, who did not like cats, had said, ‘The 
minister’s cat isa thieving cat,’’ and Mrs. Brig- 
ham had said, ‘“The minister’s cat is a taking 
cat,’’ and Miss Glancy had said, ‘‘ The minister’s 
cat is a thankful cat,’? and Etta Flanders was 
just puzzling over what other attributes began 
with t, and Mrs. Owens was ready to say, ‘‘The 
minister’s cat is a troublesome cat,’’ when there 
was a sharp rap on the door, making them 
all start as if it were the minister’s cat in 
person. 

It was some one to see Mrs. Brigham, some 
one who wished to see her alone. So that lady 
borrowed Miss Glancy’s room, and apologizing 
for taking the lamp, went away, leaving the 
others in the dark. 

By and by Mrs. Brigham returned, holding 
the lamp over the stairway, lighting the way 
for the stranger. Then she came in, the lamp 
in one hand, some papers in the other, her face 
very white and shining, her eyes full of a 
radiant wonder. 

**T can’t believe it,’’ she said, setting down 
the lamp. ‘‘I’m not sure I’m quite awake. 
I’ve had a fortune left to me. My old cousin 
has died. She never spoke or wrote to me 
after I married Mr. Brigham.’’ 

‘* Wanted him herself!’? growled William 
Baynes, under his breath. ‘‘Plain as the nose 
on your face.’’ 

**And she has left me now her little place in 
the country, just as it is, all furnished, with 
the preserves and pickles in the cellar, a tiny 
little place, but a real home. And some of her 
clothes, and—only think of it—five hundred 
dollars! Think of it! And hens, bees, anda 
cow !’’ 

When the brief exclamations of excitement 
and rejoicing were over, it was not easy to 
renew enumeration of the qualities of the 
‘‘minister’s cat,’? and soon Mrs. Brigham’s 
guests all took their separate ways. Some of 
them felt a little discontented, not because Mrs. 
Brigham had met with good fortune, but be- 
cause they themselves had been passed by. 

“O John,” said Mrs. Owens, when their 
door was shut, “‘don’t things go crisscross? 
And we need that little place so!’’ 

John sighed. 

“Tf I had that five hundred dollars,’’ said 
one of the little eash-girls, ‘‘ I’d set up a shop —’’ 

‘‘And we’d double it in a year,’’ said the 
sister. ‘‘Anyway, I’m glad she’s got it—as 
long as we can’t have it.’’ 

When she was alone at last, Mrs. Brigham 
put out the light, according to custom, and sat 
down before the little grate with its handful of 
smoldering coal. She folded back the skirt of 
her gown across her knees and began to think. 

The little place in the country! Well, it 
was not likely any one would want to rent it. 
It had been empty ever since her cousin’s death. 
And certainly providence had arranged it all 
for one purpose, and given her the joy of min- 
istering. Of course John and Mary Owens 
should go down at once! 

They would want her to go down with them, 
but that could not be. Miss Glancy could not 
spare her; Mrs. Waters herself could not spare 
her. None of the people in the house or neigh- 
borhood could spare her. 

And there were the cousin’s clothes. They 
were not much, the lawyer had informed her: 
a black-silk gown, a wadded circular cloak, a 
mourning bonnet and veil. Everything else 
had been given away by a memorandum attached 
to her will. Well, to be sure, Mrs. Waters 
would be glad of the bonnet and veil. She had 
always wanted to put on mourning for Mr. 
Waters, but never had been able to. 

The warm cloak would be just the thing for 
William Baynes in these cold passageways. 
There must certainly be a cruel draft between 
those billboards which he wore, and which with 
a jest he used to call his ‘‘ wooden cloak.’’ She 
recalled her gaunt cousin as just about his 
height. 

As for the silk gown, she had a feeling she 
would like Miss Glancy to have that. It would 
be too long for herself, anyway, and Miss 
Glaney had a love of graceful and beautiful 
things. 

But that was not all Miss Glancy was to 
have! Two hundred dollars would pay for 
the operation on her eyes, already too long 
delayed. Mrs. Brigham had not an instant’s 
hesitation about it. She had wished such a 
thing could be accomplished too often for that. 
And, having the money, it would be criminal 
not to use it so. She pictured to herself Miss 
Glancy’s delight when the bandages should be 
taken off and she could see the strip of blue sky 
above her window, and see that silk gown, and 
perhaps—she hoped the money would hold out 
for that—the tea-set of white china with the gold 
band. 

For two hundred and fifty dollars must be 
put in the savings-bank, and left to accumu- 
late, so that the little cash-girls should have 
the capital to open a small thread and needle 
store, with bread and pies and candy and milk 
on the other counter, as soon as they were old 
enough and had quite mastered the business. 
She would tell them of it, and it would hearten 
them and keep a shining goal before them. 

Mrs. Brigham already saw them, fine, pros- 
perous women, moving into larger quariers, 














with a growing business; powers for good in 
the world. 

There were still, riches behind in the fifty 
dollars remaining. She had frequently thought 
a bootblack’s outfit would make ‘Tommy Doyle 
self-respecting. Well, here it was. He could 
pay her back some day; and she could use it 
over again for the next boy. As for little Billy, 
he should be set up in the newspaper business. 

And the rest? It might be foolish, but she 
was going to indulge herself. 1t would perhaps 
buy a winter suit for poor Jenny, who scrubbed 
and scoured all day and never thought of 
knowing she was tired, but was only thankful 
to have the scrubbing and scouring to do. 

When, after much counting up and planning 
and replanning, Mrs. Brigham had disposed of 
everything as she wished, her fire was only a 
spark, and she was shivering. She heard a 
clock in a distant tower strike twelve, and 
another answered it, and yet another, faint and 
far away. It was Thanksgiving morning. 

She knelt down again, clasping her hands in 
a passion of gratitude. 

“O Fountain of Good,” she said, ‘‘dear, 





Thou hast poured out upon me.’’ 


it did not once occur to her that she had reserved 
nothing for herself. 









THE “SCOOTER”: 
HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL IT. 
BY H. B. FULLERTON, 
NY boy can build a 
‘scooter’? if he has 


| tools. A saw, a plane, a 
» hatchet and a serew-driver, 
backed by American inge- 
nuity, will turn out a craft 
that will provide real sport 
for the winter season. 
Life-saving stations on 


= ee 


points on narrow strips of land, separated from 


seldom freeze completely, the men undertook to 
design a craft that would slide off the ice into 
the water, and glide out of the water on to the 
ice again, and travel with speed and safety on 
both surfaces. The scooter proved an ideal 
solution of a very perplexing problem. 

No two scooters are alike except in a few 
general points; variations in form and adjust- 
ment of runners, area and cut of sail are noted 
with great frequency. 

From twelve to fourteen feet is the most usual 
length for a scooter. The greatest width is 
generally at the point where the mast is stepped, 
and is a little less than one-third the length. 
The greatest distance between bottom of hull 
and top of deck is, as a rule, under fifteen 
inches. The cockpit is one-third the length 
and half the width of the boat. 

The cockpit is a most important part of the 
boat. It must be most carefully made tight 


a few carpenter’s | 


the south shore of Long Island are at many | 


the island proper by bays. As these bays | 
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sailor will cause the boat to luff, and by moving 
back he causes it to keep off. All that is neces- 
sary to make the scooter come into the wind is 
to slacken the jib sheet and move the body for- 
ward ; then by means of the jib, the boat is forced 
on to the other tack. Of course some knowledge 
of small-boat sailing is necessary for satisfac- 
tory handling of the craft. A short-handled, 
| iron-pointed pike finds occasional use on the ice 
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tralia, that coralline wall which stretches for 
| twelve hundred miles from northwest to south- 
least along the eastern verge of the island 


continent. 


(Oy 


when quick work is desired. A pair of small 
oars are carried for use if the wind fails, also a 
slender, long-handled pike with a hoe-like point 
to help the scooter mount the ice when it is 
rotten or thin. 

The scooter will make from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles an hour on smooth ice. No serious 
accident has ever happened to a‘‘scooterist’’ ; not 
even a wetting can be charged against the craft. 
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sails. How he wished the low mound 
lower still! But it was high enough to 





| from seeing his gestures. 

The torture of the sharp-edged shells was 
| excruciating. They held his leg as firmly as a 
| vise, not permitting the slightest motion. But 








rate, the results of his observations should be 
preserved for science. 

The billows were beginning to break upon the 
Barrier. A great, green, white-crested roller 
raced in across the coral and dashed,over his 
head, leaving him gasping for breath. Another 
and another did the same. 

Anything was better than perishing without 
an effort. He thought again of assailing the 

| tough strands that held the clam to the coral. 
| To reach them he was obliged to thrust his 
head well under water. This time his fingers 
found a more promising spot for an attack. 
Hack! hack! hack! With desperate, slashing 
strokes he drew his knife across the stout fila 
ments. How fearfully tough and thick they 
were! He straightened up, grasped the reef 
with both hands, braced his left foot and 
pulled mightily. Was he mistaken, or was 


life is the Great Barrier Reef of Aus- | hide the vessel’s hull, and to prevent the crew | that really a tremor beneath him? 


Again he bent down, and cut away, once, 
| twice, thrice, pulling hard after each attempt. 
| Each time there was a little yielding. The 
fourth effort pulled the strands entirely clear, 


| Upon its summit flourish varied forms of | for his thick boot they would have cut the flesh | and he fell splashing backward upon the reef, 


| Here are rare shells, delicate sponges, seaweeds 


way amidst the branchy coral. Deep in cave- 


dear Giver, accept my thanks for this blessing | ocean life from the tropic and temperate zones. | to the bone. He writhed with pain. Oh, for 


la pry of some sort, a steel bar to thrust between 


|relax their grip! ‘Then he remembered his 


with the great clam clinging to his foot. 
For a little while the revulsion of feeling was 


She rose, aglow with perfect happiness. And | yet unnamed. Strange, brilliant fish fin their those remorseless jaws, and compel them to | too much for him, and he almost fainted. Then 


he came to the realization that he was by no 


like fastnesses lurk uncouth monsters, all eyes | stout clasp-knife, and drew it hopefully from | means out of danger. Although torn from its 


and arms and jaws, alert to seize their incau- 
|tious prey. Around and beneath, their labors 
| affording a resting-place and a refuge for all this 
| teeming life, the tiny builders are still busy. 
Near the end of November, 1894, Crosby 


| his pocket. 

He did not attempt to chip away the edges 
of the shell. The enamel was, he knew, too 
hard for the steel. He hoped, however, to cut 
the byssus, or bunch of tough filaments that held 


bed, the huge shell-fish did not relax its hold. 
Indeed, it seemed to nip him harder than ever. 
He felt almost as if his leg were being bitten 
off. 

He looked to the south, and with a thrill of 


| Wilson, an English scientist, had come up the | the clam to the reef, or even to insert his blade hope beheld a small white sail near the corner 
| Great Barrier in a small Melbourne schooner, | between the hinged teeth at the bottom of the of the island. The dingey was coming back. 


'to make a collection of shells. A 
reserved and silent man of forty-five, 
he was an expert conchologist, whose 
discoveries were of world-wide interest, 

|although his name was barely known 
outside the circle of his intimate friends. 

One morning Wilson planned a lonely 
ramble over the reef.. His vessel was 
| safely anchored in a cove south of one 
| of the few small islands that rear their 
| heads along the Barrier. Fifteen min- 
utes’ rowing in the dingey with the 
mate and two sailors brought him to 
the spot where he desired to land. The 
| sea was calm, and it was not difficult 
| to approach close to the edge of the 
| reef. ‘The scientist stepped overboard 
|into the few inches of water that 
| covered the coral. 

‘*Mind your steps, ‘sir,’’ said the 

| mate, as the boat rowed away. 

Wilson thanked him for his warning, 

| although it was little needed. It was 

|by no means his first visit to the 
| Great Barrier. He was perfectly fa- 
miliar with its perils. 

It was a beautiful morning. Over 
the half-submerged coral the sea rippled 
gently. Eastward a flock of gulls floated 
above the placid ocean. Fish broke in 
the lagoon. Half a mile away a school 
of sperm-whales bound southward were 
spouting. 

The conchologist was a tall, thin 
man, and as he stalked solemnly to 
and fro through the shallows, with 
spectacles astride of his long, beak-like 
nose, and making an occasional stoop, 
he looked for all the world like a crane 
or heron. He wore a pair of hip boots, 
made especially thick to protect him 
from the bites of fish and crabs. When- 
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He shouted madly. In that wind his 
voice could not carry a fraction of the 








THE SHELL SNAPPED TOGETHER, AND HE 
WAS TRAPPED 








where its sides meet the hull and must pass | ever he discovered a desirable shell he dropped | two great fluted valves, and sever the powerful 
through the deck planking, for it forms air-tight | it into a net of small rope which one of the | muscles that operated them. But after consid- 
compartments, fore and aft and on both sides, | sailors had knotted. By the time the tide | erable groping about and pushing aside of the 
which insure buoyancy and safety. The edges | turned he had almost filled this. He began | overhanging weed, he found the base of the 
of the cockpit extend above the deck, to protect | to make his way slowly toward the island. | shell-fish so deeply embedded in the coral that 
the sailors from spray or any little water that| One of the commonest forms of life on the | his scheme appeared futiie. 
may run up the turtleback deck when entering | Great Barrier is the giant clam, or Tridacna| Wilson dropped to a sitting posture, stretch- 
or leaving the water. | gigas. These bivalves lie with their huge | ing his left leg out horizontally over the rough 
The runners are a trifle over two-thirds the | mouths gaping wide to catch the food swept | surface. He could reach round in a cirele with 


length of the scooter, and are placed from | over them by the sea current. The strength of a five-foot radius. But in that space there was | 


eighteen to twenty-four inches apart. They are | their muscles is prodigious, and wo to the | nothing to help him, no loose rock that would 

shod with plate brass or steel. ‘The runners are | unlucky object that is caught between their enable him to pry the shells apart. 

about an inch wide, and from one and one-half | shells! Wilson knew well the peril he might| The rising tide now rippled three or four inches 

to two inches high from cutting edge to hull. | incur by an incautious step. He kept a sharp | deep about him. An easterly breeze had already 

The metal shoe is put on at a sharp angle, so | lookout as he walked along. |sprung up. He knew how rapidly the sea 

that the cutting edges are inside; the runners| Just beyond a little pool a rare conch caught | made under the influence of the trade-wind. 

meet the hull fore and aft by curves, which | the scientist’s attention. In the joy of discovery, | His only hope seemed to be in the speedy 

enable the boat to slide easily from the water | with his eyes fastened on his find, he stepped | return of the boat. 

to the ice and back again. | upon what looked like a bank of weed. Unfor-| He was ready to die for science, if his death 
The masts are from eight to ten feet in height | tunately, this concealed the open jaws of a large ' could do any good, but he much preferred to 


live for it. 
coop er i 


A pang smote him as he remembered the 











ie esereeninnn unfinished classifications that he had hoped to 
i s <a complete on this trip. Who would make them 





if he were taken away? 

His powers of observation were painfully 
sharpened by his danger. He recognized a 
dozen different species of alge. He saw a 
school of little fish nosing the shells in his net. 
He noted, too, that the water had risen slightly 
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and carry from seven to eight square yards of |dam. Down went 
canvas—mainsail and jib. The bowsprit is | Wilson’s right leg 
straight and about three feet long. ‘The bow | almost to the knee. 
and stern are usually brought to a point. Instantly the shell during the last few minutes. Again he strained 
Pine, oak, cedar and hickory are the woods | snapped together, — his eyes southward, but the gleaming sail above 
used, the ribs being of cedar or oak about eight | and he was trapped. As the strong, sharp jaws | the island gave no sign of succor. 
inches apart, the hull and deck planking of | closed, the Englishman could not repress a yell| Still the tide rose. The water now was 
pine or oak, and the side strips, flat keel or|of pain. He did not need to look down to learn | nearly to his breast. Unless help came soon 
hull strip, as well as deck-center strip, of oak. | what had gripped him. Without wasting time | he could not hope to escape. 
Screws are the only proper method of fastening. | in useless struggling, he flung the bag from his | The bag was just within his reach. He 
No rudder is needed, the craft being handled | shoulder and cast about for means to extricate | drew it toward him, knotted his watch and 
entirely by the jib, both on ice and in the | himself. rings into his handkerchief, and tied it to one 
water. The rocker-like runners are of use| Less than a mile to the south, above the little | of the coarse strands. He also put in the bag 
here, for by moving his weight forward, the! island, the sun glinted on the schooner’s white | his note-book in its rubber pocket. At any 
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distance. But perhaps the men on 
board might realize his danger if he 
could only attract their attention. He 
waved his arms wildly about his head. 

Wilson was still in desperate plight. 
Ilis right foot was enclosed between 
the ponderous shells. Their weight 
dragged him down. He could neither 
swim nor walk. The water was too 
deep to allow him to crawl on his 
hands and knees, dragging the mon- 
strous clam behind him. He could not 
stand upright firmly enough to resist 
the onset of the seas. A big comber 
caught him in the back, and sent 
him rolling and tumbling over the face 
of the reef. If he was swept into 
the lagoon he would assuredly be 
drowned, 

He arrested himself by catching with 
both hands a sharp knob of coral. Then 
he managed to prop himself upright and 
get his head above water. Every finger 
was bleeding. 

Again he glanced toward the boat. 
It was much nearer, and coming with 
all speed. A man in the bow waved 
an arm, and then came the hollow 
bellow of the megaphone: 

‘*Keep up! Keep up! We’re com- 
ing!’’ 

Wilson could recognize the mate’s 
hoarse voice, magnified by the instru- 
ment. Help was still half a mile off. 
Could it reach him in time? 

The next few minutes were agonizing 
ones for the Englishman. With every 
ounce of energy that he possessed he 
strove to prevent himself from being 
swept into the lagoon. But he could 
not help yielding to the seas, and every one 
hammered him a little nearer the brink of 
the coral wall. He knew that there the water 
fell sharply off to thirty feet. A plunge over 
its edge, and the great bivalve would drag him 
down to death. 

During his brief but desperate fight he was 
conscious that the boat was rapidly drawing 
nearer. The megaphone still shouted encour- 
agement tohim. At last it sounded only a few 
feet away. He cast a glance seaward. There 
was the boat, running rapidly along the outer 
edge of the reef. Its crew did not dare to 
approach too near, for the rollers would shatter 
the dingey on the coral rock. 

Fortunately, the mate was familiar with a 
passage not a hundred yardsaway. Throwing 
down the megaphone, he called out to Wilson, 
his voice sounding strangely weak and low 
after the instrument had been discarded. With 
oars and sail the boat was urged on. Ina 
short time she had made the passage, and had 
turned back, skirting the inner edge of the reef. 

Wilson was now: about ten feet from the 
| brink. A huge curler foamed up above him. 

Cling as desperately as he might, it tore his 
| hold away, and rolled him toward the deep 
| water. He felt his last hope slipping from 
|him. It was hard to die on the verge of 
| certain rescue, 

| But the boat had ridden safely through the 
|} swells and was now at the very edge of the 
| wall. The mate caught sight of an upflung 
arm. Leaping over on the coral, he rushed to 
the spot, while the sailors held the dingey in 
| place with their oars. Before another roller 
| could break, the half-drowned scientist, shell 
}and all, was half-lifted, half-dragged on board. 
It was a matter of a few moments for the men 
to release his bruised but otherwise uninjured 
leg from the clutch of the great clam. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE AND HIS BETROTHED. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


y= has submitted an international dispute 
—not its dispute with Russia—to The Hague 
court. Germany has protested against the 
tax levied by Japan on buildings owned by 
Germans in foreign concessions, and the dispute 
is to be arbitrated. The case will be presented 
to the peace court this month. 

he Duke of Orleans, having concluded that 

he is not likely ever to mount the throne of 
France, has recently decided to do the next best 
thing—to sail north and attempt to mount the 
north pole. ‘The arctic climate will seem warm 
after the reception which republican France 
gives to his monarchical pretensions. 
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AXnone the curiosities of importation into the 
United States is earth from Jerusalem. It 
is brought here for the use of Orthodox Jews, 
who desire that the heads of their dead may 
rest on holy soil. In some Jewish cemeteries 
it is common for relatives to purchase a small 
quantity of the sacred earth, which is placed 
as a pillow under the head of the departed. 
A box of candy mailed by a young friend toa 
retired clergyman in his ninety - second 
year, whose eyesight some years ago failed 
him, brought out this touching response: ‘‘When 
I was a boy we had in our home a book entitled, 
‘Solitude Sweetened.’ I think it remarkable 
that after eighty years I should receive a second 
edition.’’ ‘Think of the message of that title 
through the years! 


ifty years ago, during the Crimean War, 
Hawthorne, then American consul at Liver- 
pool, made the following entry in his note- 
book: ‘‘It is rather touching to an observer to 
see how much the universal heart is in this 
matter.’’ It is the same England to-day. The 
Russian shots fired at a peaceable fishing fleet 
in the North Sea made all Englishmen feel, to 
use a further expression of Hawthorne’s, ‘‘like 
one man together, whatever their rank.’’ 
he boys in the farm school on Thompson’s 
Island in Boston harbor believe in main- 
taining discipline. Two or three of them were 
arrested recently by the school police, on the 
charge of trespassing and destroying property 
in one of the cottages. They were tried by 
their comrades. In the course of the trial one 
spectator was disorderly, and, according to the 
report of the proceedings, ‘‘he was at once fined 
ten cents and sent to bed’’ for contempt of court. 
The boys accused of trespassing were acquitted 
by a jury of their peers. 
he opening of the subway in New York, 
with its admirable convenience and _ its 
attractive decorative characteristics, has roused 
enough civie pride in the citizens to lead them 
to protest against the glaring advertisements 
which appeared on the interior walls of the 
station the very day of the opening. One 
prominent citizen went sc far as to urge the 
patrons to tear down the signs and kick holes 
in them. This was poor advice, in that it 
suggested mob violence instead of legal methods ; 
but the indignation is a hopeful sign, and other 
cities may take the hint. 
Avy woman can take up a new fad, the ‘ ‘dress 
record,’’ for its basis is merely a_ stout 
scrap-book, into which the owner pins a piece 
of each new dress she gets, and appends a 
memorandum of the cost of the dress and the 
special occasions on which it was worn. If 
ever the memorandum has to record that the 
girl made the dress herself, made it over once, 
and wore it seventy-nine’ times between May 
20, 1903, and September 1, 1904 — well, she 
might not like to put the fact before the public, 
but she need never fear that it will repel a man 
who thinks of marrying her. 
mperor William of Germany, when his eldest 
son announced to him by telegraph that the 
Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin had 
promised to marry him, rose from the table 
where he was dining with an assembly of notable 
people, and proposed three cheers for the happy 
couple. The guests responded with a will, for 
who does not rejoice in the joy of others? The 
duchess is eighteen years old, and is said to bea 
charming girl, with simple and natural manners. 
Indeed, she has the reputation of being a tom- 
boy, and when the children of the neighborhood 
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|about her home went to play with her they 


usually wore their old clothes, in preparation 
for the boisterous games. The crown prince, 
who is twenty-two years old, likes vigorous 
sports himself, and has been disciplined by his 
father more than once for needlessly risking 
his life in daring feats of horsemanship. The 
prince is a great-grandson of Queen Victoria. 
The duchess is the daughter of a Russian 
princess. Her sister is the wife of the crown 
prince of Denmark, and her brother is the 
reigning Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. So 
the three children of her mother will occupy 
high stations, one being a reigning duke, another 
the prospective queen of Denmark, and the third 
the future queen of Prussia and German 
empress. 


hat would the builders of the great temples 

and palaces of the ancient and medieval 
world have thought of the proposal now seriously 
considered, to execute in staff, at full size and 
with exact coloring, the projected enlargement 
of the Capitol at Washington, so that the 
country may see whether the change is wholly 
desirable, before striking hammer into the pres- 
ent east front of that noble edifice? World’s 
fair buildings have shown how beautiful tem- 
porary structures in that soft material may be 
made. There need be no further mistakes in 
the great undertakings of architecture so long 
as any important plan can in this way be tested, 
at a cost which is trifling in proportion to that 
of chiseling the actual marble. 
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NOVEMBER. 


Who wins her heart, and he alone, 
Knows she has sweetness all her own. 
Lucy Larcom. 


THE DAY FOR OPTIMISM. 
his is Thanksgiving day,—not that men 
T and women do not give thanks every day, 
—but this is the special day set apart for 
taking stock of the pleasant things of life. 

The pessimist must take a back seat, unless 
for the time he changes himself into an optimist, 
for no one will listen to his bewailings. It 
would be better if he should become a habitual 
optimist rather than an occasional one, and 
would say with Stevenson, that ‘‘The world is 
so full of a number of things, I’m sure we 
should all be as happy as kings:’’ 

For example, why should not we rejoice in 
the possession of a free government? The 
nation chose its chief executive officer two 
weeks ago with so little strain that it may be 
likened to that which the average housewife 
experiences when she sets herself to consider 
whether she will retain her present cook or 
engage a new one. Business has not been 
disturbed, because the people were content and 
confident. This has not always been the case, 
and it is reason for thankfulness to-day. 

Then, too, the crops have been good, because 
of the beneficence of nature in providing alter- 
nating sun and rain to warm and water the 
fields; and the manufacturers, with few excep- 
tions, have been running their mills on full 
time, giving employment to their hands and 
profit to themselves. 

The nation itself is at peace with all the 
world, and its resources are not drained by the 
demands of the battle-field. The mother who 
lies down at night awakes in the morning with 
no dread of news that her son has been slain, 
and the father thinks tenderly of his daughter, 
who does not face the great grief of a soldier’s 
widow. Peace is, indeed, worth being thankful 
for. 

There are no rich and no poor to-day. Mere 
goods and gear are of little moment when one 
takes the broad look that justifies the optimistic 
mood. There are the spiritually poor, however, 
and the cheerful soul will join with one of the 
sunniest modern poets, in this prayer for them: 

And with all the needy, 
Oh, divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 
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DISPUTED NATIONALITY. 
“Ts man without a country’’ has figured 


in romantic story, but it is the man 

with two countries who gives the Amer- 
ican State Department much of its work, 
especially in conducting diplomatic relations 
with such governments as those of Russia and 
Turkey. Nearly all nations claim as citizens, 
or subjects, persons born in their territory; 
nearly all nations also claim foreign-born chil- 
dren of their own citizens. There is thus an 
overlapping of interests, or a conflict of laws, 
which has given rise to prolonged discussion. 

Armenians, who are subjects of Turkey, 
come here in large numbers and are naturalized. 
On going back to Armenia they often get into 
trouble with the government, and naturally call 
for American protection. Before the liberation 
of Cuba, the Cubans who had acquired American 
citizenship were peculiarly active in embarrass- 
ing Spanish rule. 

Great Britain has a law that if its naturalized 
citizens go back to the country of their origin 
they are not entitled to the protection of British 
law after two years. Although the American 
policy has been somewhat conflicting, it is now 





recognized that the obligation which is due to 
a naturalized citizen who goes to the country of 
his birth from other parts of the world is not 
the same as if he had gone direct from the 
United States. On occasions, however, this 
government has stood vigorously for the policy 
that there are no degrees in the binding force 
of naturalization. 

Some countries are equally resolute in brand- 
ing expatriation as a crime. Many interesting 
incidents involving these policies of nations 
have lately arisen, notably the refusal of Russia 
to recognize American passports when issued 
to Russian Jews naturalized in the United 
States. 


e ¢ 
ENOUGH IS A FEAST. 


Content is wealth, the riches of the mind, 
And happy he who can that treasure find. 
John Dryden. 
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A NEW REMEDY. 


very month sees some new effort to solve 
F what is known as ‘‘the domestic prob- 

lem,’’ and to bring together the maid and 
the mistress whose ‘‘affinity’’ for each other 
will stand the strain of breakfast, dinner and 
supper for a term of years. The latest ‘‘remedy’’ 
bears the imposing name of ‘‘The Intermu- 
nicipal Committee for Household Study.’’ It 
has offices in New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia. 

Unlike the Domestic Reform League, the 
Coéperative Kitchen and the Household Aid 
Association, the new organization does not 
purpose to deal with the immediate, practical 
needs of the housekeeper, but to study them 
with reference to the future, and to dispense 
not work or food, but advice. The counsel is 
to be the highest grade of expert opinion, and 
is to be given free to all applicants. Ifa woman 
has trouble in keeping a cook, her household 
will be studied, and she will be told wherein 
she must alter or amend its ways, in order to 
make it attractive to the desirable employé. If 
a waitress thinks her wages too small, her duties 
too varied or her bedroom too cold, she may 
bring her problems to the committee and be sure 
of a sympathetic hearing. 

Exactly how efficacious this service may be 
is yet to be seen. It may at least prove a relief 
to the women whose feminine friends have no 
subject of conversation but the woes of their 
kitchens. If the Intermunicipal Committee for 
Household Study can but absorb the whole 
product of complaints, it will have done no small 
service to a long-suffering society. 
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AMERICAN RIGHTS IN PANAMA. 


o much misunderstanding of the rights and 
S purposes of the United States has arisen 
in Panama that President Roosevelt has 
found it necessary to direct the Secretary of 
War to go to the isthmus to discover the exact 
state of feeling there, and to assure the people 
that there is no intention of interfering with 
their rights. 
The visit is intended to be of benefit to both 
parties. The Secretary of War has general 


charge of the canal strip ten miles wide across | 


the isthmus, including the government of it, as 
well as the construction of the canal through 
it. His visit to the place is like the visit of a 
business man to his mill or factory. It is desir- 
able that he should know, at first hand, the 
conditions with which he must deal, and that 
the people of Panama should know, through 
their officers, what interpretation the United 
States government proposes to put upon the 
canal treaty. 

That treaty gives to this government “in 
perpetuity, the use, occupation and control’’ of 
the canal strip, and confers on the United States 
‘fall the rights, power and authority’’ there 
which it would have ‘“‘if it were the sovereign 
of the territory.’’ In his instructions to the 
Secretary of War, the President says that appar- 
ently the people of Panama fear that we intend 


‘*to create out of part of their territory a com- | 


peting and independent community which shall 
injuriously affect their business, reduce their 
revenues and diminish their prestige,’’ and he 
wishes them to be informed that we do not 
intend to exercise ‘‘any greater governmental 
functions than are necessary to enable us convé- 
niently and safely to construct, maintain and 
operate the canal.’’ 

When Secretary Taft returns he will know 
just how much is necessary to secure these 
ends, and what measures should be dispensed 
with because they are offensive to the people 


of Panama. 
® © 


SUBJECTS FOR SCHOOL ESSAYS. 


ne of the burdens which teachers and 
C) pupils bear throughout each school year 

is the matter of ‘‘ compositions,’’ or 
‘‘essays.’? In some schools nothing is more 
dreaded; in others nothing is so cheerfully 
undertaken. Much depends upon the teaching, 
and perhaps still more upon the subjects assigned 
for practice in writing English. 

The case against such subjects as ‘‘Content- 
ment,’’ ‘‘Spring,’’ ‘‘The Pleasure of Giving’’ 
and ‘‘Whatever is is Right’’ is not so decisive 
and easily made out as some persons would 
have it. To be sure, the result must always 
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be the production of ancient and time-worn 
commonplaces; yet they will not be old nor 
threadbare to the writers, but must be the 
product of their own thought, and therefore 
original. It is always to be remembered that 
the object of writing compositions is to stimulate 
thought, as well as to enable the pupil to acquire 
facility in the use of language. 

It may be that the modern system takes too 
little account of the usefulness of thought upon 
abstract subjects. It leans to the practical, 
and endeavors to render the task of writing 
compositions attractive and easy. 

There are persons who believe that just as 
good exercise can be secured with an ax anda 
wood-saw as with a pair of dumb-bells in a 
gymnasium. So The Companion believes that 
just as good school essays can be written on 
subjects of local interest, concerning which the 
pupils may secure original information and 
form individual opinions, as on vague and 
meaningless topics. 

An excellent field for such subjects is afforded 
by the opportunities for practical or esthetic 
improvement in one’s own town or city. To 
the credit of the school children, it may be said 
that they have done much actual work in 
improving appearances and sanitary conditions 
in many places, and in towns where they have 
done nothing a little search will disclose all the 
more to do. 

Tree-planting and protection, the placing of 
shrubbery, the establishment of parks and play- 
grounds, the care of natural beds of wild flowers 
| —all these are but subdivisions of the general 
subject of ‘‘ How to beautify our Town,”’ 
which The Companion recommends to its 
readers as a sensible source of school essays. 
The plan has already been adopted in a number 
of schools, with a success which warrants 
further use ; and success here means not merely 
acceptable compositions and the requisite train- 
ing in the writing of English, but not infre- 
quently the more tangible fruit of permanent 
improvement in the city or town. 
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hanksgiving day is a “movable feast,” but the 

rule of its movements is so well known that 
there is seldom much doubt as to the date on 
which it will occur. The custom is to appoint it 
for the last Thursday in November. But when 
there are five Thursdays in the month many 
people are in doubt whether the fourth or the 
fifth Thursday will be chosen, and they write to 
the President to ask him which day he intends to 
select. The holiday has come to be a dividing 
pointin the year. Things to be done after Thanks- 
giving accumulate if the day falls late in the month. 
The principals of schools need to know the exact 
date of the holiday in order to arrange their 
schedule of vacations ; travelling amusement com- 
panies and managers of private entertainments 
always plan with a view to Thanksgiving day, and 
the railroad companies have to provide for carry- 
ing an unusual number of passengers then, as the 
boys go home to eat dinner with their parents, or 
the parents go to spend the day with their sons 
or daughters. Then, too, various public cere- 
monies are fixed on that day because it is a holiday. 
Consequently men do not like to be in any uncer- 
tainty as to when it occurs. But so long as there 
is no law fixing the date they will each year ask 
the President whether he intends to follow the 
old rule or not. 





nless the next legislature repeals the bounty 
| law, hedgehog-raising bids fair to take a place 

among the industries of Maine along with lumber- 
ing and potato-growing. Two years ago the legis- 
lature passed a law placing a bounty of twenty-five 
cents on each of the animals, and appropriated 
five hundred dollars, which it was thought would 
be a liberal sum to meet all claims. Figures are 
now complete for 1903, and show that eighty thou- 
sand porcupines were slaughtered, leaving the 
state nearly twenty thousand dollars behind in its 
account. The current year is expected to make 
as good a showing, and the hedgehogs seem as 
plentiful as ever. The governor will urge a repeal 
of the law as soon as the legislature meets. 





| pew have been scarce in the apple districts 
of the East this year, and enterprising orchard- 
| owners in a few instances have followed the Cali- 
| fornia custom of packing their apples in boxes. 
They have learned that there is a demand for 
boxes of apples. The officers of the state agri- 
cultural college in Massachusetts discovered this 
two years ago, when they had a large crop of 
Gravenstein apples. They packed one-half of the 
crop in barrels, and the other half in one-bushel 
boxes, and received two dollars a box and two 
dollars a barrel, thus netting nearly three times 
as much for the boxed apples as for those packed 
in the old-fashioned way. 
hicago newspapers declare that that city will 
soon build a subway for street-cars and foot- 
passengers which will be as fine as that in New 
York, and even more extensive. If it is done 
it will place Chicago in the novel position of 
having streets four stories high. Forty feet down 
below many of the streets run miles of subway 
already, wide-branching tunnels in which runs an 
| electric railway for carrying freight to business 
houses. Electric wires and gas- and water-pipes 
also use this tunnel. The new subway will be 
over this, then will come as now the level surface 
of the street, and above that the elevated railroads. 
rickets are useful as thermometers, according 
to the September report of the Nebraska 
section of the climate and crop service of the 
Weather Bureau. Observations have been made 
|in Lincoln which resulted in the discovery that 
| the temperature at any given time is forty degrees 
| plus the number of chirps that a tree cricket 
| makes in thirteen seconds. Thus, if the cricket 
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chirps thirty-five times in thirteen seconds the the woman beside her. “I'll warrant they were | 
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temperature is seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit; | schoolmates, and they’ve kept it up all their lives, 
if it chirps only thirteen times the temperature is | and now they’re having a regular lark together. 
fifty-three degrees. This Lincoln formula has been | It’s nice to see them so, only it kind of makes you 


tested in Illinois, Massachusetts and New York, | feel as if you might have kept hold of things in 


and found to be correct in those states, with a | your own life that you’ve let go, don’t it?” 


variation of not more than one degree. How the 
crickets discovered that if they added the number 


| 
| 


“Yes, it does,” her friend agreed, soberly. 
“1 believe it one of the most happy things in the 


of their chirps in thirteen seconds to forty it would | world, as we grow older,”’ Lowell once wrote to a 
give the temperature of the air about them is not friend, “to have as many ties as possible with 


disclosed; but in the words of Keats, “All ye 
know on earth, and all ye need to know,” is that the 
formula is correct. 
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CATERPILLAR CORRESPONDENCE. 


be secretary of a Town Improvement Society 
which recently undertook to stimulate and 


| 


assist the neighboring villagers and farmers in | 


their warfare against this year’s invasion of insect 
pests found her correspondence diversified by 
letters more entertaining than the writers could 
have expected them to be. 

“Dear Miss,” one such epistle ran, “I have 
Worms. They are a new kind I never saw before, 
so I send box with Sample. Please let me nowe 
if they are Brown Tails or Jipsis or any other 
kind of danggerous Morth. Please let me nowe 
soon and what to do for it is worrysom to have 
Worms all over the place noboddy is aquanted 
with.” 

The smiling secretary, when she innocently 
opened the accompanying box, expecting a single 
but sufficient specimen, was not pleased to have a 
score or so of lively and squirming brown-tail 
caterpillars precipitated into her lap; and when, 
a little later, she was suffering the discomforts of 
the brown-tail moth rash she felt that she had 
been decidedly magnanimous in sending her cor- 
respondent a polite and prompt reply, untinged by 
personal reproaches. 

Another letter, from a woman who had not lived 
long in the country, showed even greater entomo- 
logical ignorance, and equal anxiety to meet an 
unpleasant emergency. 

“My caterpillars,” this woman wrote, “are fat 
green ones without any hair and not at all like 
the pictures of brown tails, but they eat things 
so I am sure they are a bad kind, even if they 
are different and not just moulting as perhaps 
they may be. They are Noy | ugly and horrid any- 
way and I want to know how to kill them; but 
please tell me a way that need not mean touching 
them for I really could not do that. Il want to do 
my wy | to my neighbors and my place, but I 
cannot handle squashy creatures for anybody. I 
would like best something I could sprinkle them 
with from a watering pot, but it must be something 
that will not poison currants.” 

Perhaps the most brief and forcible communica- 
tion received was one which came by special 
delivery: 

Crop of apples promises to be small; crop of 
caterpillars already enormous. Man engaged to 
chop down apple tree; but if you can give me, by 
return mail, a good method of extermination, he 
shall kill caterpillars instead. The tree is a 
beauty, but my wife cannot stand the crawlers. 

The “crawlers” were destroyed and the tree 
was saved. 
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ONE WHO REMEMBERED. 


rs. Bates joined the club just as Mrs. Ames 
left it—the very week, indeed, after the 
Ameses went to Arizona. The newcomer was 
aware that Mrs. Ames had been prominent in the 
social life of the town, and expected to hear a good 
deal about her; but she owned to herself a little 
surprise, at first, at the form of the tributes ren- 
dered at this impromptu memorial meeting. 

“I wonder if we shall get any birthday letters 
after this?” the secretary, for one, had said. 
“Mrs. Ames always remembered when her friends’ 
birthdays came,”’ she explained to the stranger, 
“and she never failed to send a little note of love 
and best wishes.” 

“Do you suppose there’s any one of us who 
could tell the favorite flower of every other 
member?” the minister’s wife asked, with a laugh 
that yet had a little quiver in it. “I couldn’t, I 
own, but I’m sure our friend could have done it. 
If ever any one was ill, it was her favorite flower 
that Mrs. Ames always sent.” 

“There’s no one left who can ‘happify’ our old 
folks the way she could,” another added. “How 
much good it used to do mother to call there! 
Mrs. Ames remembered all her little peculiarities 
and likings, and never omitted the small attentions 
that elderly people appreciate, and a half-hour 
spent with her used to make mother feel cheerful 
and comfortable for a week or two.” 

“Mrs. Ames never forgot anything, bless her!” 
the minister’s daughter declared, energetically. 

Not a word about Mrs. Ames’s wealth and 
beauty, her social preéminence or the high position 
of her family! The stranger wondered a little. 
But the secretary summed up the whole matter a 
moment later. 

“We loved her because she did remember all 
the little things—that make so much of life,”’ she 
said. “I suspect anybody can do a heroic deed 
or make a generous sacrifice once in a while; 
but the people who make this earth worth living 
on are the people who are always ready to give 
the ‘cup of cold water’ naturally and gracefully 
and with a loving heart.” 
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KEEPING HOLD. 


twas the tourist season in Washington,—although 

for that matter it is tourist season there pretty 
steadily for nine months out of the twelve every 
year,—and the day being perfect, the Library of 
Congress was thronged with visitors. Enthusiastic 
groups were gathered in every corridor, weary 
sightseers filled the seats or dropped limply on 
the stairs, and the marble floors echoed with the 
constant passing of feet. 

Suddenly from a group of gray-haired ladies, 
the youngest of whom must have been long past 
fifty, an eager voice was heard: 

“Oh, but girls, look at this picture!” 

People who were near glanced smilingly at each 
other; two schoolgirls giggled aloud, but a tired 
woman on the steps looked wistfully after the 
happy gray-haired “girls.” 

“Aren’t they having a good time?” she said to 
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whatever is best in our own youth, and to be 
pledged as deeply as possible may be to our own 
youth.” To be pledged deeply to one’s youth, to 
“keep hold of things in your own life,” surely 


there is no better secret for making the years 


yield rich harvests. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


For the annual Art Souvenir offered to 
our subscribers for 1905 there has been 
reproduced in all its delicate coloring a 
picture in oils, called ‘“‘CARNATIONS,” 
painted expressly for The Companion. 
The Calendar, of which this picture is the 
middle panel, has the form of a screen, 
20% by 11% inches. On the wings are the 
vignettes of the months, through which 
twine graceful carnations in embossed gold. 


A Word with Our Regular 
Subscribers. 


The “Carnations” Calendar is now ready 
to be sent at once to all subscribers, new 
or old, on receipt of their payments for 
1905. We appreciate early renewal on the 


part of our regular subscribers. Every 
remittance received and credited now 
lessens the pressure of work in our office 
in the annual holiday rush. We hope we 
may have the pleasure of sending you an 
early copy of the Calendar. 
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GENIUS AT PLAY. 


rs. Sedgwick, in ““A Girl of Sixteen at Brook 

Farm,” gives a little sketch of Hawthorne 
which shows him‘in a pleasant and merry light, 
although in general, she acknowledges, the great 
author was silent, almost taciturn. One day she 
was learning verses to recite at the evening class 
formed by Charles A. Dana, when, seeing Haw- 
thorne sitting immovable and solitary on the sofa, 
she daringly thrust the book in his hands. 


“Will you hear me say my poetry, Mr. Haw- 
thorne?”’ I said. 

He gave me a sidelong glance from his very shy 
eyes, took the book and most kindly heard me. 
After that he was on the sofa every week to hear 
me recite. 

One evening he was alone in the hall, sitting on 
a chzir at the farther end, when my roommate and 
I were going up-stairs. She whispered to me: 

“Let’s throw a sofa pillow at Mr. Hawthorne.” 

Reaching over the banisters, we each took a 

illow and threw it. Quick as a flash he put out 
lis hand, seized a broom that was hanging near 
him, warded off our cushions and threw .them 
back with sure aim. As fast as we could throw 
them he returned them with effect, hitting us 
every time, while we could only hit the broom. 
He must have been very quick in his movements. 

Through it all not_a word was spoken. We 
laughed and laughed, and his eyes shone and 
twinkled like stars, until we went off to bed, 
vanquished. 
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WHICH WAS RIGHT? 


_ before the election old Patrick McGibben, 
an enthusiastic Democrat, took it upon himself 
to see that his neighbors voted the right ticket. 
His effort with one of them brings out clearly an 
important difference in the way two foreign-born 
men may consider the race question. 


“All us Irish is fer Parker,” he said to Mike 
Flaherty’s son, who had declared his intention of 
casting a Republican ballot. 

“You are,” replied Flaherty. “But I’m an 
American.” 

“You’re an Irishman!” thundered Pat. ‘Your 
father and mother were both born in Ireland.” 

“And I was born in America.” 

“What difference does that make, then? If 
them kittens there was born in the oven would 
you call them biscuits?” 
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STIRRED AT LAST. 


he hostess asked the solid man of her company 
to take a young and talkative woman in to 
dinner. 


The woman did her best to keep up conversa- 
tion, ranging from reciprocity to Tae dhism and 
back again by a different route, but once only did 
the solid man desert the unfailing affirmative for 
“No’m.”” That was when he was tried on music 
and musicians. 

“Do you like Beethoven’s works?” she asked. 

“T never visited them,” he replied, with a show 
ofinterest. “What does he manufacture ?” 





For the teeth use “Zrown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 








STAMP ALBUM. A large illus- 
trated Album to hold 3000 stamps, 
' post free. 25c. Same Album and 150 

diff. foreign stamps including China, 








Jorea, Japan and Russia, 6 weeks’ subscription to our 

| weekly, an illustrated stamp catalogue, a book “A bout 

| Stamps,” all for 35c. Approvals sent at 50% the best in | 
the country. Stamp Co., Wellston Sta., St. Louis, Mo 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 

reach of all. A marvel of 

simplicity. Any boy or girl 

can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 

- Special Introductory Size 

3 for 25e. 


“ - . by mail, 10¢., 
ae Agents wanted everywhere. 
= Zimmerman Flying Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 
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Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heapsof fun. Popu- 
lar Throughout the Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
If your dealer hasn't it send us 

mail order. 


PISTOL. 
Buys Harmless 
Pistol, Target 
and 8 Arrows 
post-paid. 


RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless 25-inch 
Nickel- Plated Rifle 
isagem. Rifle, Tar- $ 
get and 8 Arrows 
post-paid for 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














A TRAIN LOAD & BOOKS 


Biggest Book House in the Country Failed. 


We bought its entire stock of new and up-to-date 
books. e will sell them to you at a discount of 
from 60 to 9 per cent. from the regular price. 
Here’s your chance to add fine standard books from 
thousands of titles to your library in sets, series and 
single vols. on history, biography, science, essays, 
travel, fiction, education, poetry, home medical, 
juvenile, religion and Bibles. These are sample prices : 
David Harum. Regular, $1.50; our price 
38 cents. 

Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 vols., retail, 
$15; our price $2.25 while they last. 

“Famous Pictures” beautifully hound — § | 
300 double tone reproductions of paint- 
ings by World’s greatest Masters, with de- 
scriptions. Regular, #12; our price $1.50. 


Clarkson & Cooper, Dept. 16, Chicago. 
Books make most spovenstote Christmas Gifts. 
Send for barg list to-day. 
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Suits, 
$8 to $35 


Why bother with 
realy - made, ill- 
filting garments, 
or take the risk of 
being dissatisfied 
with those turned 
out by your local 
dressmaker, when 
you can get from 
us, or lower 
prices, garments 
made to your own 
measure’ 
The safest and 
surest wa) of 
buying a Suit, 
Skirt or Facket 
ts OUR way. 
Fit Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. 
Our garments are 
made to express 
individual ideas. 
They represent the 
wadhel dediover- 
est tailoring talent 
—men who know every knack and turn that tend to 
make the up-to-date, modish garments so much admired 
Everything Made-to-Order— Nothing Ready-Made. 
Tailor-Made Suits - - - - - 
. vyhengrin” Suits- - - 
f Exclusive Design - 
Jackets - - - - - - 
ist Models’”’ 
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Long Coats, “Tou 

Rain Coats - - 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of U.S. 


WE SEND FREE to any part of the U.S. 
our Fashion Book, showing the latest New 
York styles, a large assortment of samples of 
the newest materials, and complete directions 
for taking measurements correctly. You 
make your selection and we make your gar- 
ment as ordered. We guarantee to fit you. If 
we fail to please you we refund your money. 
Mention whether samples are for suit, skirt or 
cloak and colorsdesired. Ask for Catalogue No. 48. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


























Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 16 years. 








in some child’s Xmas; best 
gift for boy or girl is the 
ight-running 


Irish Mail. 


“It’s geared.” 
Ideal winter sport; 
Wer brings a/l/ muscles into 
_.. d » play. Perfectly safe; 

They can’t upse t. strong, rubber-tired; 
lots of speed. Physicians endorse it. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, order direct from us; we pay freight. 

Write for illustrated booklet Free. 


The Standard Mig. Co., 2586 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 
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The one soap whose name is a 














Much of the soap used for cleansing the personal, table 
and bed linen of otherwise intelligent and particular people 


is made of “house-grease” and other refuse. Think of it! 


IT FLOATS. 


guarantee of its purity is Ivory. 


































































































































La Tawin Z. Sabor i 


n the midst of the gloaming, 
While soft dripped the rain, 

His thoughts fell to building 
That castle in Spain ; 

And bright shone the vision 
With mystical glow— 

When sounded a whisper : 
“Wake! Enter and know!” 


Ah, the court and the turrets 
He looked on with joy 
Was only the farmhouse 
He loved when a boy; 
And the princess who dwelt there 
For aye as his bride 
Was she who a decade 
Had leaned at his side! 











And the wine that he ordered 
His cup-server bring 
Was a draft from the faithful 
Old pasture-lot spring ; 
And the wealth of the Indus 
That decked his abode 
Was two darling faces 
A trundle-bed showed! 


While the music that quivered 
And thrilled through the keep 
Was a mother-voice singing 
These children to sleep. 
Thus there in the gloaming, 
As soft dripped the rain, 
He found he had entered 
His castle in Spain. 
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A CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 





most member of the United States Senate. 
His Christian faith was writ large on all 
his work, and found full expression in his 
autobiography, happily completed before his 


F*: years George Frisbie Hoar was the fore- 


recent fatal illness. But perhaps his own 
earnest purpose has not been more concisely 
expressed than in an address at Concord in 1901, 
in which he placed on record his ideal for the 
Christian ministry. ‘‘To reénforce the sense 
of duty; to strengthen the will; to kindle the 
flame of religious affection ; to turn the thoughts 
to whatever is pure, honest, lovely and of good 
report ; to make Sunday last through the week ; 
to bring consolation to sorrow; to organize 
charity; to stimulate Christian activity; to 
summon youth to holy living and brave dying; 
to drive the clouds of spiritual darkness from 
the way of men and from the wayside; to bring 
the kingdom of God into this world ; to bring life 
as well as immortality to light.’’ 

Senator Hoar described in these words his con- 
ception of the mission of the Christian ministry. 
Through a long life lived in the sight of the 
public he exalted in his character the virtues 
of Christian manhood, and by precept and 
example sought to inspire those qualities in 
others. But most of all, he translated these 
ideals into the terms of national politics, and 
never conceived of a political situation apart 
from its ethical relationships. 

Senator Hoar accumulated little money. He 
inherited a modest fortune, which slightly 
diminished, as his expenses exceeded his Sena- 
torial salary, and he lived in simple comfort, 
as remote from ostentation as it was from 
poverty. He was a conspicuous example of a 
successful man who did not accumulate wealth. 

A certain clergyman, not of Senator Hoar’s 
faith, spent a Sunday in the home of the vener- 
able Senator, and has cherished ever since then 
the memory of the insight which it afforded 
into the character of a great and good man. 

The memory of such a life as that of the 
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Massachusetts Senator is a reminder that it is | 


possible to preserve unsullied through a long 


political career the highest Christian ideal. | 


Very many good men have disagreed with 
Senator Hoar’s opinions, but no one ever knew 
him and doubted that in him is realized an 
exalted type of the Christian statesman. 


* © 
THE ODD SPARROW. 


he direct appeal of the gospel to a young, 
4 fresh heart is the subject of a story in 
Temple Bar. A little Spanish boy in 
Vigo, who became a devout Christian, was 
asked by an Englishman what had been the 
influence under which he had acted. 
**It was all because of the odd sparrow,’’ the 
boy replied. 
‘*T do not understand,’’ said the Englishman. 
**What odd sparrow ?’’ 
“Well, sefior, it is this way,’’ the boy said. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘A gentleman gave me a ‘l'estament,—the Book 
of the English mission,—and I read in one 
Gospel that two sparrows were sold for a far- 
thing. And again in Saint Luke I saw, ‘Are not 
five sparrows sold for two farthings?’ and I 
said to myself that Nuestro Sefiior Jesucristo 
four Lord Jesus Christ} knew well our custom 
of selling birds. 

‘As you know, sir, we trap birds and get 
one chico for two, but for four chicos we throw 
in an extra sparrow. That extra sparrow is 
only a make-weight, and of no account at all. 

‘*Now I think to myself that I am so insig- 
nificant, so poor and so small that no one would 
think of counting me. I am like the fifth spar- 
row. And yet, oh, maravilla, Nuestro Senor 
says, ‘Not one is forgotten before God!’ 

‘*T have never heard anything like it, sir. 
No one but He would ever have thought of not 
forgetting me!’’ 
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CALLING IN THE TREETOPS. 


n the interior of the island of Mindanao in the 
| Philippines, there are many natives who live in 

houses in the treetops. Where the forests are 
thick the entrances to villages are often at con- 
siderable distance, and by way of suspended 
bridges from tree to tree. Thus one may walk 
directly beneath a cluster of houses, says: the 
author of “The Gems of the East,’ without sus- 
pecting its presence. 


On one occasion, by mere luck, while struggling 
through a bamboo forest, he came to a place 
where, resting against the thick growth, was a 
severed bamboo of great height, with notches cut 
in it. Recognizing it as a Mansaka ladder, he 
mounted it to see what was at the summit. 

To his amazement, there lay on the top of the 
vegetation two long, horizontal bamboos on which 
muddy feet had trodden, and beyond these other 
bamboos, forming a path or bridge. He signaled 
his men to be quiet and follow, and then pro- 
ceded to cross the first length of the rickety way, 
some twenty feet above the ground. When he 
had gone about thirty yards, he came suddenl 
out into a clearing where were four large elevate 
houses. The path he was on led to the nearest 
one, and a were all connected by bridges. 

To cross the shaky bamboo over the open was a 

roblem for one less bird-like than the tree- 

wellers; but taking off his shoes, the traveller 
went ahead. He had scarcely reached the middle 
and most ticklish part when the Mansakas in the 
houses detected his presence. With a chorus of 
yells they sent stones and arrows at him, and one 
old woman crawled out on the bridge and shook 
it so that only by using both hands could he cling 
toit. At last he was able to stand up and make 
the sign of peace. The old woman stopped and 
stared at him, while his men crowded up on the 
bamboo, and prepared to discharge their guns into 
the houses, if necessary, to protect him. The trav- 
eller called his interpreter. 

“Tell her she must not be an with me,” he 
said. “Tell her she looks ugly when she is angry. 
Tell her I am a friend, and carry no bolo, nor even 
a spear. If they lay down their arms i will kill 
no one.” 

The old woman, who still had some _ stones 
clutched in her hands, hesitated for a while, and 
then regretfully dropped the missiles. The trav- 
eller went toward her, and caressed her scarred 
face. She seized his hand in hers, which were 
trembling, and the men and women in the houses 
stilled their racket. 

The old woman was the chief’s wife, and bore 
the sears of many fights. She said they had mis- 
taken the party for slave-traders. Being reas- 
sured, she turned and led the party into the ee. 
and there they were entertained at a feast. She 
even offered to adopt the traveller and make him 
chief, if he would stay, but he declined the offer 
firmly and without regret. 
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COWBOY EPIGRAMS. 


ike most busy men whose business is not with 
[" words, the cowboy does not talk much, but 
when he does commit himself to speech, he 
uses English effectively. Mr. Stewart Edward 
White, writing in the Outlook, says that the cowboy 
has two kinds of vivid speech, one dependent on 
the apt use of a single word, the other consisting 
of elaborate phrase with humorous intention. 


A cowboy once told of the arrival of a tramp b 
saying, “He sifted into =. Could any ver 
be more expressive? Does it not convey exactly 
the lazy, careless, out-at-heels shuffling gait of the 
“a y k, objecting to 1 

n @ range cook, objecting urposeless 
idling about his fire, shouted, “If Jom fellows 
come moping around 
make you hard to catch! 

“Fish in that pond, son? Why, there’s some 
fish in there big enough to rope,” another advised. 

“I quit_ shoveling,” one explained the story of 
his life, “because I couldn’t see nothing ahead of 
shoveling but dirt.” The same man described 
plowing as “Looking at a mule’s tail all day.” 

One of the most succinct epitomes of the motifs 
of fiction was offered_by an old fellow who looked 
over my shoulder as I was reading a novel. ‘Well, 
ca said he, “what they doing now, kissing or 

illing?” 

Speaking of a companion who was “putting on 
too much swagger,” a cowboy said, “He walks 
like a man with a new suit of wooden underwear.” 
And in answer to an inquiry as to a mutual 
acquaintance, “Jim? Oh, poor old Jim! For the 
last week or so he’s been nothing but an insig- 
nificant atom of humanity hitched to a boil.” 

Occasionally a straight sentence in idiomatic 
English comes out in the midst of cowboy lingo. 
“If your brains were all made of dynamite, you 
couldn’t blow the top of your head off,” said one. 
“That little horse’ll throw you so high the black- 
birds will build nests in your hair before you come 
down,” said another. 


here any more, I'll sure 
" 


In Arizona a group of men gathered about a | 
| camp-fire 


all silent except _a youth who talked a 
LOL deai about himself. Finally one of the cow- 
punchers grew tired of his bragging, and drawled: 
“Say, son, if you want to say something big, why 
don’t you say ‘elephant’ ?” 
“In this country,” said an old “alkali,” “thar is 
more cows and less butter, more rivers and less 





water, and you kin see farther and see less than | 


in any other country in the world.” 
& © 
A “CONFIDENCE” DOG. 


a he kinship of living things,” as scientists 

és phrase it, seems to explain why it is that 

there are animals which pursue the tactics 

of “confidence men.” A Hartford butcher has 

found such a one. A patron, he tells the Post, had 

a collie that came to the butcher one morning 
with a slip of paper in his mouth. 


“Hello, doggy!” said I, and the collie wagged 
his tail, and dropped the paper on the floor at my 





feet. LI opened it. It was a signed order from his 
master for a piece of sausage. I gave the dog the 
sausage. He ate it and went home. 

Time after time the collie came with these 
orders to me, and finally I stopped reading them. 
Each, I presumed, was for a sausage, and each 
procured a sausage. I suppose, all told, the dog 
got as many as twenty pounds of sausages from 
me in two months. , , 

But the master, when I presented my bill, 
objected. He said he had only given the dog 
about a dozen orders, whereas [ must have hon- 
ored nearly a hundred. 

Well, the upshot was that the two of us got 
together and did a little detective work. e 
watched the dog. We found that whenever a 
sausage hunger seized him he would hunt until he 
found a piece of white paper—any piece he could 
find—and bring it to me. 

I had been careless, you see, never looking at 
the paper, and through my carelessness the collie 
had fooled me for two months. 
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he earth to us her bread 
Of life doth give ; 
And we to her our dead, 
That they may live. 


In vain the vision blest 
Of Heaven were found, 

Did faith no shadow rest 
Upon the ground. 
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MANSON MEETS THE ENEMY. 


‘¢ T tis unbearable!” declared Mr, Manson. Then 
| he threw down his paper and remarked to 
Mrs. Manson that she must be devoid of 
nerves. “If you think for one minute,” she re- 
plied, “that I enjoy being tortured all day long 
and most of the evening by that dreadful tootirg, 
you’re entirely mistaken, Archibald.” The Chica zo 
News gives some further account of Manson’s 
experiences. 
“Somebody ought to stop it,’’ Manson said, 


gruffly. 
5, ‘ou have said before,’’ Mrs. Manson re- 
marked, sweet 


The per sotusl, maddening, amateurish playing 
of a peculiarly shrill fife was destroying domestic 
harmony not only in the Manson flat, but in every 
house in the block. It began early in the morning. 
The scales were an accompaniment to the break- 
fast coffee, from which the men of a dozen families 
fled, leaving their wives to be tormented by a 
repertoire that wavered through “Suwanee River” 
to “Yankee Doodle.” 

Nobody was quite sure from which house the fife 
shrilled forth, but - | calling in the aid of the dis- 
tracted servants and comparing notes, the neigh- 
borhood finally settled down on the Grahams’ as 
the fatal spot. 

“They have a ten-year-old nephew aim | with 
them now,” a feminine detective triumphantly 
announced. ‘He must do it.” 

“Chloroform_him,” promptly said all the hus- 
bands, especially Manson. 

The fife was most.annoying on hot days. Ona 
certain broiling Saturday afternoon anson’s 
nerves gave way. 

“Any human being,” he said, “who will delib- 
erately torture, or allow any one to torture, the 
rest of the world with such outrageous, ear-split- 
ting racket ought to be driven off the street. I 
can’t see why some of you women don’t complain 
about it to Mrs. Graham. You could lead up toit, 
gracefully, you know.” : 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” asked his wife, 
crisply, ‘that some of you men might speak to 
Mr. am? I don’t even know his wife by 
= > If I did I might be tempted to say some- 

1 


hing. 

“Maybe the boy will swallow the fife,” sug- 
gested Manson, hopefully. “‘Possibly both Graham 
and his wife are deaf, and that’s the reason they 
don’t mind it themselves. People with as little 
consideration for other folks’ feelings ought to 
have a few good plain truths hammered into them. 
lf I ever get a chance I’lldoit. You watch!” 

Then there came an evening when Manson was 
met on his return by an excited wife. 

“‘Whatdo youthink!” shecried. “Mrs. Graham 
called i and she is the dearest old lady you 
ever saw. She spoke so sweetly of her nephew, 
Bob, and said he was such a comfort to them! 
His parents are dead. She said he just loved 
music —” 

““Music!” snorted Manson. 

“Just loved music,” went on Mrs. Manson 
hastily, “and nearly broke his heart till they got 
him the fife. She —she wanted to know — she 
said she hoped it did not annoy us.” 

Manson breathed hard. 

““Wh—what did you say?’’ he asked, feverishly. 
“You told her?” 

“I just couldn’t, Archibald,’’ Mrs. Manson con- 
fessed. “She was so placid, and had such a sweet 
way — and —” 

“You had the chance, and let it go by,” said 
Manson, with cold dignity. 

It was three nights later—seventy-two hours, 
thirty-six of which had been enlivened by the 
shrilling of the fife—that Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
and the demon Bob himself passed by and stopped 
on the Mansons’ door-step. Manson looked at 
Bob curiously. He was a singularly prepossessing 
child. There was a fascination in merely gazing 
athim. He approached Manson confidently, an 
his dark eyes were very winning. 

“Do you like music?” he asked. “Ido. I have 
a fife, and I practise lots. } aybe you’ve heard 
me. Don’t you think it’s pretty?” 

Mrs. Manson gripped her chair arms and waited 
for the worst. 

There was a silence, during which Manson 
gazed into the eager, oppeciing ‘ace of the author 
of his daily torture. s duty was plain, but he 
~~ Hg counted on the boy’s eyes. At last he 
spoke. 

“Yes, indeed, it’s great!” he said. 


® © 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


r “he arrest of a foreigner suspected of being a 
spy during the naval manceuvers off Milford 
Haven, England, reminds a correspondent 

of Smith’s Weekly of the narrow escape of a friend 
of his, a retired officer of the German army, who 
made himself useful to his government by gath- 
ering information in and round Paris. He was 
walking in the neighborhood of fortifications, 
making mental notes of what he saw, when sud- 
denly three policemen jumped out upon him, and 
asked him what he was doing there. 

He had a plausible answer ready, but their 
suspicions were roused by his accent and his 
soldierly bearing, and the Insisted on his accom- 
panying them to the police-station. Then the 











situation became serious, for he was carrying 
three compromising letters in his pocket. 

On their arrival at the station they found the 
inspector was out, and that they must wait for his 
return. The spy said he supposed he might 
smoke, and the policemen said, “ TT. Then 
he offered each a cigar, took one himself, brought 
out one of the compromising letters from_ his 
pocket, aan twisted it into a spill, lighted it at 
the fire in the most careless way imaginable, 
gave a light to each of the policemen, lighted his 
a cigar, and flung the rest of the letter into the 

re. 

There were still two letters to be got rid of, and 
the inspector was angoes every instant. if he 
were caught it meant at least five years’ penal 
servitude. He had never known such an anxious 
moment. é 

He decided it would be quicker to let his cigar 
go out rather than smoke it through and light 
another. It seemed as if the cigar would not go 
out, and every instant he thought he heard foot- 
steps outside. 

At last he got rid of the second letter without 
exciting suspicion. Then he puffed away at his 
cigar with all possible speed, and had just lighted 
another when the inspector came in. 

The spy was searched, and the search revealing 
nothing that compromised him, he was releasec 
with apologies. But had the inspector arrived a 
quarter of a minute sooner the German would 
have been undone. 


* © 


THE COWARDLY SHARK. 


very sailor in the South Seas, declares a 
FE writer in the Washington Star, knows that 

the shark is a coward. A man who has 
served many years in the navy tells of an experi- 
ence with sharks at Tahiti. A crew of seamen 
gunners had obtained permission to take a beach 
swim, and had not given a thought to sharks, 
although they had seen numbers of them about 
the harbor. 


In addition to being young, writes the sailor, I 
was more self-confident than I’ve ever been since, 
because there wasn’t a man or boy on board that 
could teach me anything about swimming. That’s 
how it came about that as soon as we jumped 
into the water on the Papete beach 1 proceeded to 
outswim all the rest, just to show ’em. 

1 didn’t turn to look back until I was about 
three hundred yards from the beach. The onl 
reason why I turned around then was because 
heard a lot of noise from the beach. 

When I turned, I saw about a hundred naked 

natives and all of the fellows from our ship lined 
up on the beach at the edge of the water, jumping 
up and down and waving their arms at me, an 
yelling with all their might. But I saw some- 
hing more important than that. There were, it 
seemed tome, about a million huge, wet and shiny 
shark-fins between me and the beach. Some of 
them weren’t more than ten yards from me. 

Istopped and trod water, and nervously Rompee 
the surface of the water with my hands. I noticed 


that when I slapped the water particularly hard 
the sharks that were nearest to me edge k 
and circled at a greater distance from me. So I 


kept on slapping he water. 

he sharks were waiting for me to get tired, 
and they took it easy. Forty natives put out after 
me in one of those sixty-foot-long and two-foot- 
wide canoes with the outrigger arrangement 
familiar in the South Seas; and in the bow of the 
boat and directing them was an old quartermaster 
from a British trading schooner in the harbor. 

“Splash, keep a-splashing, you Yankee pup- 
idiot!” he bawled at me as the canoe approached 
where I was in the middle of the semicircle of 
waiting sharks. 

I was a good deal scared, but as the canoe 
approached I noticed that all of the natives that 
weren’t helping to pull the canoe were leaning 
over the side, and slapping and churning the 
water with all their might and main. That settled 
it. The sharks dispersed like a bunch of stam- 
peded mountain-goats, and I was hauled into the 
canoe, and scolded by the British quartermaster 
for my folly until we pulled up on the beach. That 
— my first experience with the cowardice of 
sharks. 


* ¢ 


A SUMMER’S ‘“ PLEASURING.’’ 


ary Makepeace sat down in her favorite 

M chair in her own room, and threw her head 

back with a long sigh. “No words can 

tell how glad I am that I’ve made my last visit for 

the summer,” she said. “Now I shall have some 
peace, not to mention pleasure.” 


“My dear!” said her mother, reproachfully. _ 

“I mean it,” returned Mary. “Of course I like 
change of scene, but I am tired of adapting my 
whole life to others, as 1 am expected to doas a 
welcome guest.” 

“My dear!” said her mother again. “Think how 
kind everybody has been to you!” : 

“They meant to pap gj eye kind,” Mary said, 
wearily, “yet 1 feel as if I had barely escaped with 
my life, and you will admit that is not just the 
right kind of after-feeling. 

“Let me tell you, mother,’”’ Mary continued. 
“At the Fosters’ I changed my hours for rising, 
for retiring and for eating my meals. At the 
Lanes’ I changed father’s politics—for of course I 
haven’t any of my own—to please Mr. Lane, and 

had all I could do to keep from changing my 
religion to please Mrs. Lane. 

“At the Jenkins’s I changed all my views about 
what constitutes diversion to suit the family in 
general. At the a I entirely changed m 
point of view concerning music and books. An 
at the Nevins’s, where I was ill, I changed m 
doctor, and took stuff which I felt sure woul 
poison me, just to please them. 

“T ate cheese, which I abhor, and gave up fruit. 
which I like, at the Fisks’. i ng with clos 
windows at Great-Aunt Maria’s because she is 
afraid of a breath of air, and drank twenty-one 
ints of hot water-the four days I was at Cousin 

homas’s ‘to flush ny | system.’ 

“No,” said Mary, in a firm voice. “I pay no 
more visits for months to come. Home-keepin 
youth may have homely wits, but if I go abou 
much more I shall not have any wits at all.” 


® & 


GETTING INTO STEP. 


rs. Gregg was known to all Cedarby as “a 

M born manager”; but she was unconscious 

of her reputation, and, in fact, never sus- 

pected that she possessed a single trait which 
could lead to such a characterization. 


“Look at Salome Jones and her young man,” 
said Mrs. Gregg, summoning a visitor to her front 


window. “Look at him loping along with Salome 
trotting at his side. My stars! ell, I guess I 
If it comes to anything, I guess 


needn’t Leng 
they’ll learn to accommodate their steps to each 
other before they’ve been married long, same as 
James and I did.” 

“How did you do it?” asked the visitor. 

“How did we do it?” echoed Mrs. Gregg. “Why, 
we did it by patience and perseverance, same as 
you have to do everything in this world. When 
we walked together I kept saying, ‘James, your 
steps are too long.’ ‘James, youre ques too 
fast.’ ‘James, you're four steps ahead of me,’ 
till at last we got so we kept step perfectly.” 
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THE SMART TWINS. 
BY A. E. MYRICK. 

. ll, there’s one good thing about Lyal| ‘The old gentleman with white hair who was 
having a black eye and Earl a/the only other passenger in the car replied, 
scratched nose,’’ said the boys’ Aunt | ‘‘Mr. Boy, you will not bother me however 

Jo to their Uncle Frank. ‘‘T’ll 

be able to tell them apart for a 

few days, until the result of 

their last battle wears off.’’ 

‘*What did they quarrel about 
this time ?’’ inquired Uncle 
Frank, who took a lively inter- 
est in the little twin nephews 
who were visiting at the farm. 

“Lyal wanted to go fishing 
in the brook, but Earl insisted 
it was more fun to fish in the 
pond, so they used their fists in 
settling the matter.’’ 

**Those boys fight altogether 
too often.’” Uncle Frank hada 
worried look on his benign face. 
**T believe I’ll give them some- 
thing to do, for work’s an excel- 
lent thing to keep folks out of 
mischief, and I’ll make the 
punishment fit the offense. I’m 
not going to allow either of them 
to go fishing again until they 
pick up all those loose stones 
in the road, and put them in a 
pile in the pasture.’’ 

When Earl and Lyal heard 
the decree their spirits fell. 
They obediently put the fishing- 
rods away and began to pick 
up the stones from the road, 
put them in a stout basket, and 
carried them to the spot in the 
pasture designated by their 
uncle. 

Before they had worked long 
their legs and backs began to 
ache, and the twins sat down 
on a bank to rest. 

**T don’t think it’s polite of 
Unele Frank to make us work 
when we’re visiting him,’’ said 
Lyal, with a pout. 

**Maybe it wasn’t polite of 
us to fight,’’ remarked Earl, 
pulling a field daisy to pieces. 

**T’ve thought of something !’’ 
screamed his brother, dancing 
up and down in the middle of 
the road. ‘‘We’ll put up a target 
by the stone pile, and throw 
the stones at it instead of carry- 
ing them. Won’t it be fun?’ 

The other twin assented 
eagerly, and soon the stones 
were flying through the air 
toward the target at a lively 
rate. 

‘*This is more fun than the 
bean bags at Eagles Mere!’’ 
panted Lyal. 

Hearing the shouts of laugh- 
ter, a boy who was visiting at the next farm | much noise you make, for I am a grandpa 
came over to join in the fun, then another came, | myself,’’ which was a very polite answer 
and soon every boy in the neighborhood was | indeed. So this is the way the children -played 
throwing stones at the target, and the highway the day they went to grandpa’s. 


Mr. Man, shall I bother you if [ play the 


was soon cleared of all stones. | The aisle was the track and the cushions | 


Uncle Frank and Aunt Jo were discussing | were the cars. The engine was the high 
the stone-throwing frolic in the farmhouse, | wooden footstool which ‘‘Mr. Porter” kindly 
and Uncle Frank said, with a resounding slap |lent them, and although it was new to the 
on his knee, ‘‘ Well, those twins are even | business of being an engine, it made a swift 
smarter than I thought they were! They have one, as the passengers could see by the way 
every child in the neighborhood helping them | the telegraph-poles raced by the window. At 
and thinking it’s a privilege to clear the road | every station and every road crossing this engine 
of stones. Boys who can turn work into play | —or some engine—blew a real whistle a hundred 
this way will get through the world all right; | times as loud as Big Brother Bob could whistle. 
but at this rate it will keep me busy to find | On the footstool engine sat Roy, for he was 
work to keep them out of mischief.’’ the engineer who ran the engine that drew the 


train to grandpa’s. 
: sat the passengers: Arabella Amelia Amanda, 
THE TRAIN THAT GOES TO (| the doll, who filled a whole car with the length 
GRANDPA’S of her name; Curly, the dog, who would not 


sit still when wound up; Big Sister Susy and 
BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS. 


hanksgiving morning Roy and Susy and 
| Bob and mother left the city where 
they live, at eight o’clock, to reach 
Chester, where grandpa lives, at ten o’clock. | 
Father would be there, too, and Roy and Susy BY DORA R. GOODALE. 
and Bob and father and mother and grandpa ia . 
and grandma would eat Thanksgiving dinner | Pa Peapenpelgnsetiysaparaaie 
together. | Heads set to the fold: 

Since eight from ten leaves two, it takes two | 
hours, not counting the trolley-ride at the city | 
end and the long sleigh-ride at the country end, 
to go on the train to grandpa’s. 

Most people who travel to their Thanksgiving | 
dinners go the day before, and the only passenger 
in the car besides Roy and Susy and Bob and 
mother was an old gentleman with white hair. | 
Roy thought it was fine to have so much room | Blue wings on the gate-post 
to move about in; and as soon as mother had | Half-sorry to go: 
taken off his coat and hat and mittens, that he | 
might be comfortable during the ride, he set to 
work to pull all the flat oblong foot cushions 
into a line along the middle of the aisle. Then | 
he went up to the old gentleman with white | 
hair who was the only other passenger in the 
car, and asked in his politest tone, ‘‘ Please, | 





ro 
APRIL INSIDE OUT. 


Too-valiant dandelions — 
** Bless me, how cold !°’ 
Flies numb on the windows, 
Frost white in the meads; 
Joan sacking the garden, 
John burning the weeds: 


Brief sparkles of sunshine, 
Quick sprinklings of snow. 





This much-rated November, 
Without any doubt, 

Is nothing but April 
Turned inside out! 


The cushions were the coaches, and in them 


AX CHILDRENS PAGE 


Big Brother Bob. These were the passengers 


| and stopped at real stations and hurried on to 
| grandpa’s. 
“*Chester! Next station Chester! Passengers 


ORAWN BY C. M. RELYEA. 





**PASSENGERS CHANGE FOR THE FARM!’’ 


| change to the sleigh for the farm!’’ said mother, 
|at last. ‘The cars became cushions again, and 
were hastily put back where they came from, 
land the engine was only ‘‘Mr. Porter’s’’ foot- 
stool. Roy was buttoned into his coat and 
Susy was buttoned into her coat, while Bob 


got into his coat by himself; Roy put on his | 


hat and Susy put on her hat and Bob put on 
his cap; and then the hunt for gloves began, 
while all the time the whistle warned, ‘‘Hur-ry 
jup!’? Just as the last glove was on, just as 
| the train came slowly up to the station, they 
saw from the car window grandpa in the sleigh, 


| waiting for mother, and Roy the boy, and Susy | 
the sister, and Bob the brother, to drive them 


home to grandma. 


A minister’s son of Utica, New York, on 
| being requested by his teacher to write a sentence 
| containing the word ‘‘knows,’’ constructed the 
following: ‘‘I have a Know’s [Noah’s] ark at 
‘ home. ’’ 


St Fse—___-___, 
THE WISH THAT JEFFY WISHED. 


BY ANNIE H. DONNELL. 


ow what do you think that Jeffy 
a” wished 
On a turkey-bone Thanksgiving day? 
He brought it to me. 
** Le’s wish,’’ said he. 
** You pull an’ I pull —that is the way.”’ 


I pulled and he pulled, one at each end, 

As wishers have wished since turkeys 
were made. 

There came a snap! the deed was done, 

And Jeffy’s piece was the longer one! 

**O goody, hooray, it’s my wish!’ he 
said. 


And what do you think that boy had 
wished, 

One at each end, as wishers do? 

It seems queer, I know, 

But he told me so— 

Jeffy had wished that his wish would 
come true! 


| After 
} He began —— trees 
| With the tears 





| NUTS TO CRACK. 


cushions are the train that goes to grandpa’s?’’ that rode in the train that whistled real whistles | 1. ADDITIONS. 


Add a letter and change to scorch into to soil; 
assistance into a girl; part of a window into to 
| dash to pieces; to — at into to cripple; a 
| garment into a small vessel; one into a spice; 
seasoning into blue glass pulver 
ized; a man’s name into a lady’s 
title; to part with for a price into 
one of the senses; a reptile into a 
root used in dyeing; position into 
to strike ; a drink into masculine ; 
reality into having an even sur- 
face; a girl’s name into aes a 
snare into a long walk; to form in 
line into bad; a head covering 
into a rest; the whole into a 
ee walk; a light stroke into 
© pack; an article into a human 
being; part of the body into a 
light; rage into a trough; a sub- 
stance to write on into to indulge ; 
a corner into to tear ; a candle into 
to meddle; a girl’s name into an 
exudation from trees; a high part 
in singing into to shake 


2. RIDDLE. 
That I'm part of a bird, 
Though a plant, seems absurd. 
Yet I grow in the human face, 
Where age and care show a trace. 


3. CHARADES 
I 
A standby in our markets, and on 
our boards; 
A sinful habit wheresoe’er in- 
dulged ; 
One of the quiet pleasures sum- 
mer hoards, 
And here appears the word 
almost divulged 
if. 

Drowsily comes my first to us 
From over the garden beds; 
As loudly sounds my last in our 

ears 
As though right over our heads ; 
A sufficiency of the whole one 
finds 
Wherever he tarries or treads 
Il. 
Yes, I will leave my story, 
And try this whole with you, 
Though | fear that we'll not guess 


it 
Till the hour doth third quite 
through. 
First second here shall mark my 
lace, 
And then I can go on apace. 


4. MISSING WORDS. 
Fill the blanks with words all 
ending in the same five letters. 








, The —— sighed, and said, “Ah, 

me!"’ 

As she sat beneath a —— tree. 

“I cannot how I pity the 
poor. 

It does me, you may be 
sure. 

Their woes me, for well I 
know 

The rich —— them, and careless 
grow, 

And guickly —— each pitying 
thought. 

Would I might —— every sorrow 
to naught, 

And —— all the grief by poverty 


brought!’ 
5. ANAGRAM STORY. 
The rector had a copy of the 
in his hand as we started 
out for a walk, and I carried some 
court -- -- that I had just 
bought. We passed a_silver- 
ware factory, and noticed many 
-- at their work. Soon 
after this we stopped at the shop 
: ofa ~~ toorder something. 
“That man is lazy, and only ------- over his 
work when he might do so well,” said my com- 
panion. 
We began to discuss a popular speculation. “I 
would not buy any shares above --- ---- I 
might lose by it,” 1 remarked. “Perhaps you are 
right,” replied the rector, “but my having bough 
| mine below --- - me make something even 
without a high selling price.” 
Now we came to a quiet little cottage. We 
| hardly liked to --- --- we should disturb some 
one, for it was late. “At least our --- ---- those 
| inside know that we are not robbers,” we said, 
| “and we must give them this medicine for the sick 
child.” We were admitted at once. Although 
| the child lay in its mother’s ---, ---- did not 
come to it. Soon, however, the medicine took 
effect, and all promised well. 


6. PUZZLE. 
How many of the United States (generally u: ing 
abbreviatjons) can be found in these rimes’ 


We all are liable to err, 
And now I’ve spilled the ink, 
And that this tiny bottle could 
Hold quarts, how could 1 think? 


Sure never color spread so fast. 
In vain I mopped. It gained, 
It flowed on table, papers, cloth. 
My book lay sorely stained. 
On carpet it extends a lake, 
An inky deluge great. 
I wish I’d missed my letter home, 
| But, ah! I dared not wait. 


One black rill’s dripped a flood upon 
The sermon, true and bright ; 
The marks so critical we made 
Now vanish from our sight. 
In hurrying fear I, zealous, mop. 
I’m in no frame of mind 
For any one’s condolence now. 
I saw your look so kind. 
But I’m as sure you'd as I, 
_You’d not enjoy your fate. 
Not often nature makes a girl 
As finical as Kate. 
I’m desperate, I am, I chafe, 
I wouldn’t mind typhoid ; 
I'd light a beacon nightly if 
Her wrath I could avoid. 
Oh, what is this I see you do? 
The stains are washed ower: 
I'd give a V to have your skill. 
My thanks I cannot say. 
7. CHANGED INITIALS. 
A boy who thought study a —— 
So badly his garments he 
That they —— out at last, 
Ere the winter was past, 
So now he can’t play any —. 
This boy has been caught —— lies. 
But he has a soft heart, I surmise ; 








his bees, 


up in his eyes. 
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Boudoir Model, Style 409. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


CHRISTMAS. 

FoR a musical person our delightful little 

‘*Boudoir Upright’’ is the king of gifts —a 
pleasing reminder through a lifetime of the 
intelligent generosity which prompted it. A 
wealth of pure, sweet tone, a delicately respon- 
sive action touch and rare architectural beauty 
distinguish it as an aristocrat among pianos. It 
excels in tune-staying and wear-resisting quali- 
ties. The price may surprise you — agreeably. 
Our new catalogue, picturing the latest piano 


modes and giving valuable information to pur- | 


chasers, will be mailed free on request. 
Where no dealer sells Ivers 
How TO BUY. & Po ond yianos we we will quote 


special prices, sell on EASY rs, ship the 
instrument subject to approval and make it as easy 
and safe is you to deal with us as if you lived in 
Boston. A distinguishing feature of our methods is that the 
most inexper’ enced pur‘ *haser is assured of getting as perfect 
a piano at as low a Mop ice and on as favorable terms as the 
sharpest trader. istmas buyers should write promptly. 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


DIRECT *reo 










your 
Hosiery 
direct 
from the mill and 
save all middle prof- 
its for yourself. More 
than fifty different 
styles and grades all 
described and some 
of them illustrated in our Cata- 
logue. Also chart showing at a 
glance what size of hose to order 
for different sizes of shoes. 


SAVE 25 PER CENT. 


We sell our entire product direct to 
consumers and have been doing so for 
eight years. Send for Catalogue and 
make up aun order for the whole family 
and save money. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 
\ Lawrence, Mass. )) 























AND BE SATISFIED 


We have yet to hear of asingle 
case where ‘‘ White House’’ 
has not made fast friends. 


1 and 2-lb. Cans — Never in bulk. 


Best grocers everywhere. If not 
found on inquirv, please write us. 
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ark T'wain and Mr. Dooley long ago agreed 
that there was no poorer trade than ‘‘king- 
ing.”’? What with anarchists, rebellions and 
the necessity of being known by one’s first 
name, like a dog or a servant, it is a hard life 
to lead. Mrs. Archibald Little, in a biography 
of Li Hung-Chang, gives a picture of the woes 
of the Emperor of China which supports the 
assertions of the humorists. Her account of 
the emperor’s abdication is given in the words 
| of a Chinese eye-witness. 
‘‘In a room of the Peking palace,’”’ he says, 
‘officials stood in waiting, carrying ink-slab 
and pen for the emperor to use, while Tze Hsi, 
the empress dowager, herself held out a pen 
to him. Even then his majesty hesitated to 
take it and sign the already prepared imperial 
decree of abdication held out to him; but an 
imperious stamp of the right foot and those 
piercing, menacing eyes of Tze Hsi frowning 
|upon him seemed to enthrall and fascinate the 
/emperor. He stretched forth a trembling hand, 
| and the next moment, with a groan anda gesture 
of despair, finished the fatal deed. The empress 
dowager triumphantly snatched the decree from 
her nephew’s hand. 
‘*Then a sudden change occurred, which those 

about her were so accustomed to that they were 
Her face became in- 








| not startled or astonished. 


| stantly suffused with smiles, her eyes became 


| soft and benevolent, and she was all kindness 
and motherly solicitude for her imperial nephew. 

‘He, poor fallen majesty, had sunk down 
on his chair after signing the fatal paper, while 
a sudden paleness manifested itself on his coun- 
tenance. A moment afterward a blood-vessel 
burst, and his blood dyed his robe and the 
carpet. His excitement had been too much for 
his weak health. 

‘*Very kindly and gently the empress dowager 
attended him, herself supporting him on one 
side, waving away the servant who had come 
forward to do so, and with a surpassing solici- 
tude for his health and comfort arranged the 
pillows and cushions in the sedan-chair which 
was to carry him back to his usual prison, the 
water-surrounded kiosk at the Southern Lake 
palace, very near Tze Hsi’s own residence of 
Eho Park. She herself escorted the emperor 
to his place of retreat, and having seen him 
securely confined within and the drawbridge 
once more brought over, she and her numerous 
retinue returned to her palace. Her face assumed 
again the hard, inscrutable look usual to it. 
All the way to his prison I heard the emperor 
weeping.”’ 

It is a dismal enough picture of the sad life 
of the poor little Chinaman, placed on the throne 
without his consent by an unscrupulous woman, 
and kept there so long as he served her purpose, 
to be then stripped of even the name of authority 
and hidden away where he could not in any 
way interfere with the plans of his aunt. 


*® ® 


A PUBLIC SERVANT. 


he feeling in the South toward the negro 

when he performs any of the official func- 
tions which were formerly reserved for the 
white man is illustrated by a story which the 
Boston Transcript prints. It was told by a 
North Carolina gentleman. 

“Jim Bilank,’’ said he, ‘is a very decent 
negro in our county, and a little while ago we 
made him sheriff. He was as surprised as any- 
body when the votes were counted and he was 
found to have won the election. He could not 
have won it except for a generous white support. 

‘‘Jim had worked at one time for a former 
white sheriff, and had seen his methods, having 
helped him on one or two occasions to bring 
negro offenders to jail. Now, the way an 
officer of the law arrests a negro down in our 
country is to walk up to him and say, ‘Bill, 
you nigger, put your hands together, and do it 
quick!’ Then he slips the wristlets on. 

‘*Well, Jim hadn’t been in office a month 
before he was sent to arrest a white citizen. 
Being a pretty intelligent fellow, he was a 
good deal puzzled to know what he should do, 
as he realized that a white man would not 
relish being taken into custody by him. So he 
came to me for counsel. 

“T was busy, and without thinking much 
about it, dismissed him quickly, saying, ‘Why, 
Jim, you’ve seen Sheriff Dash arrest men! 
Just go ahead and do the way he did.’ Heaven 
forgive me for giving such advice to my poor 
black friend! My goodness! You ought to 
have seen the riot Jim raised by following my 





advice literally. 
“‘Jim was awfully cut up by the result of 


| the experiment, and steered clear of me when 


he set out in search of consolation. But he 


| went to a neighbor of mine and poured out his 


| troubles. 


**Psho!’ said my friend. ‘Jim, you ought 
to know better’n to talk to a white man like 
he was a nigger. What you ought to done was 
to go up to him and say, ‘‘ Excuse me, Mistuh 
Jones, but would you mind jes’ steppin’ up to 
the co’t-house a minute? The jedge p’sents 
his compliments, and’ll be glad t’ see yo’, ef yo’ 
ain’t no more pressin’ business on hand.’’’ ” 

& & 


OUTDONE. 


- was at a little inn up in the Alpine region, 
and the landlord had a new and famous guest. 
‘The waterfall across the valley, monsieur,’’ 





he said, eagerly, ‘‘it roars, oh, with so loud a 
roar, you may easily hear it sitting at this table, 
when the ladies stop talking.’’ 
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wo French missionaries, Fathers Hue and 

Gabet, who went through China to Tibet 
half a century ago, discovered on the way 
—or perhaps being French they knew before 
they started—that the easiest way to go through 
a strange country peacefully is to conform to 
all its customs and confine one’s expressions of 
amazement to the quiet of one’s own room. 
They observed closely and followed the lead of 
their neighbors, and made copious notes on 
everything. 

‘‘When we entered the great market town of 
Tolon Noor (Seven Lakes),’’ they wrote, ‘“we 
knew not where to take up our abode, We 
wandered about for a long time in a labyrinth 
of narrow, tortuous streets encumbered with 
men and animals. 

‘*At last we found an inn. We unloaded our 
dromedaries, deposited the baggage in a small 
room, foddered the animals, and then, having 
affixed to the door of the room a small padlock 
which the landlord had given us, we sallied 
forth in quest of dinner. 

‘*A triangular flag floating before a house in 
the next street indicated to our joyful hearts 
an eating-house. A long passage led us into 
a spacious apartment, in which were symmetri- 
cally set forth a number of little tables. When 
we had seated ourselves at one of the tables, 
a teapot, the inevitable prelude in these coun- 
tries to every meal, was set before each of us. 
You must swallow infinite tea, and that boiling 
hot, before they will consent to bring you any- 
thing else. 

‘* At last, when they see you thus occupied, 
the comptroller of the table pays you his official 
visit, a person of immensely elegant manners 
and ceaseless volubility of tongue, who, after 
entertaining you with his views on the affairs 
of the world in general and in each country 
in particular, concludes by announcing what 
there is to eat, and requesting your judgment 
thereon. 

‘“*As you mention the dishes you desire, he 
repeats their names in a measured chant for 
the information of the governor of the pot. 
Your dinner is served with admirable prompti- 
tude; but before you commence the meal 
etiquette requires that you rise from your seat 
and invite all the other company to partake. 

***Come,’ you say, with an engaging gesture, 
‘come, my friends; come and drink a glass of 
wine with me; come and eat a plate of rice.’ 

‘**No, thank you!’ replies everybody in the 
room. ‘Do you rather come and seat yourself 
at my table. It is I who invite you.’ 

‘* By this ceremony you have ‘manifested your 
honor,’ as the saying is, and you may now sit 
down and eat in comfort, your character as a 
gentleman thoroughly established. 

“*When you rise to depart the comptroller of 
the table again appears. As you cross the 
apartment with him he chants over again the 
names of the dishes you have had, this time 
appending the prices, and terminating with 
the sum total, announced with especial empha- 
sis. Then, proceeding to the counter, you 
deposit the amount in the money-box.’’ 


* © 


THE ARTIST AND HIS IDEALS. 


eorge Frederic Watts is described by his 

biographers as the simplest and most 
humble of men. His personal humility and 
self-effacement, says a writer in the Monthly 
Review, formed a striking contrast to the lofti- 
ness of his aims and the passionate strength of 
his convictions. 

His daily actions were a living illustration 
of his belief in the old German motto which 
the Queen of Roumania, ‘‘Carmen Sylva,’ 
suggested to him as the text of one of his most 
touching pictures: ‘‘What I spent, I had; what 
I saved, I lost; what I gave, I have.’’ 

**Our little life,’’ he wrote once, ‘‘is poor 
indeed if bounded by our own personal wants 
and fancied requirements. ’’ 

Among countless instances of his generosity 
is one which he often recalled because of its 
connection with his picture, ‘‘ Love and Life,’’ 


now hanging in the White House in Washing--| 


ton, a work which he considered his most im- 
portant message to the world. 

A poor artist’s wife, whom he had never 
seen before, came to his studio in sore distress 


one day, and begged for a loan of a few pounds | 
to enable her to join her husband, who lay | 
dangerously ill in New York. Watts gave her | 


all, and more than all, she asked, and she left 
him with tears of gratitude in her eyes, prom- 
ising to come and see him on her return. Two 
years afterward she appeared, accompanied by 
her husband, who was restored to health and 
had found work in America, and repaid the 
money which Watts had lent her. 

When the painter asked whiat had led her 
to apply to a total stranger like himself, she 
replied, ‘‘The sight of your picture, ‘Love 
and Life.’’’ She felt that the man who had 
painted that picture must have a heart over- 
flowing with love and pity for sorrowing 


humanity, and the issue proved that she was | 


right. 

In his candor and guilelessness Watts never 
shrank from giving his sitters good advice. A 
thoroughgoing idealist himself, Watts expected 
his friends to live up to the level of their art, 


and was pained to see any inconsistencies in | 


their conduct. ‘‘Come, King Arthur would 


|not have talked in that way!’’ he said to 


Tennyson one day, when the poet was in a 
more bearish mood than usual. But when the 
laureate showed him his knotted and swollen 
fingers, he understood, and felt satisfied that it | 
was ‘‘all the gout.’’ 
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he Presidential Election, November 

8th, was what the politicians call a Repub- 
lican ‘‘landslide.’’ Roosevelt and Fairbanks 
electors were chosen in every Northern state, 
but in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Montana, and other states, possibly, Democratic 
governors were elected. The Republicans also 
carried Missouri, for the first time since 1868, 
but Mr. Folk, Democrat, was elected governor. 
‘The 12 states which were carried by the Demo- 
erats have 133 electoral votes; the Republican 
states have 343, ‘The vote was very heavy, and 
some of the Republican pluralities were larger 
than ever before: as in Kansas, nearly 100,000; 
Minnesota, 100,000; Michigan, 140,000; New 
York, 175,000; Illinois, nearly 250,000, and 
Pennsylvania, 400,000, 


& 


o Third Term.—On the night of the 

election President Roosevelt issued a state- 
ment in which he expressed his appreciation of 
the confidence shown him by the people and 
the responsibility which it imposed upon him. 
He added that on March 4th next he will have 
served three and one-half years, which consti- 
tutes his first term, and that, as the wise custom 
which limits the President to two terms regards 
the substance and not the form, he should 
under no cireumstances be a candidate for or 
accept another nomination. 


* 


he Next House.—The present House of 
Representatives comprises 208 Republicans, 
172 Democrats and two Labor Democrats, and 
there are four vacancies. In the next House 
the Republicans will probably have a majority 
of from 90 to 100. Reports up to the time when 
this record closes indicate that the Republicans 
have elected 230 Representatives and the Demo- 
crats 138, with 18 districts to be heard from. 


& 


he North Sea Incident.—The Russian 

and British governments have agreed that 
the commission of inquiry into the North Sea 
incident shall sit at Paris, and that it shall 
comprise five members. Four of them will be 
British, Russian, French and American naval 
officers, and these four will choose the fifth. 
—Some of the ships of the Russian Baltic 
fleet left Tangier, November 3d, sailing east- 
ward, and the other vessels ‘left November 
5th, sailing westward, accompanied by colliers. 
Both detachments were followed by British 
cruisers. ® 


Ebene Election in Italy, November 6th, 
resulted in a victory for the government. 
The exact complexion of the new Chamber of 
Deputies cannot be known until after the rebal- 
lotings in constituencies which failed to elect at 
the first trial; but it is certain that the extreme 
parties, whose activity in stirring up labor 
strikes was one of the reasons which led the 
government to appeal to the people, have lost 
ground. The conservatives have gained, largely 
through clerical support, as a large number of 
Catholic voters who have hitherto abstained 
from political action lest they seem to counte- 
nance the withdrawal of temporal power from 
the Vatican, participated, and voted for conserv- 
ative candidates. a 
A Stormy Scene in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, November 4th, was followed 
by unexpected political consequences. The 
Combes ministry was the subject of vehement 
criticism for abuses in the army, and its major- 
ity had been reduced to the perilously narrow 
margin of two votes when a young Nationalist 
deputy made a personal assault upon General 
André, the minister of war. Indignation over 
this assault so moved the Chamber that, when 
the debate was finished, the government carried 
a vote of confidence by more than 100 majority. 
& 


psa Riots at Innsbruck, Austria, on 
November 3d and 6th, were an outgrowth 
of the racial antipathy long existing between 
Italians and Austro-Germans in the Italian 
provinces subject to Austria. There were 
similar disturbances at Innsbruck in May and 
November of last year, which were caused by 
the refusal of the Austrian government to 
establish an Italian faculty in the university 
there. Recently the government decided to 
establish such a faculty, and on the day when 
it opened the Italian students were attacked 
by Germans. The incident is’ unimportant, 
except as it serves to keer alive old animosities 
and furnishes material for political agitators. 


& 


— and Morocco.—An agreement has 
been concluded between France and Spain 
with reference to Morocco. By an earlier 
agreement between France and Great Britain 
a free hand was given to France in Morocco, in 
return for the recognition of British dominance 
in Egypt. By the new agreement Spain with- 
draws all objections to this arrangement, and 
France recognizes the interests of Spain in its 
fringe of settlements in Morocco along the 
Mediterranean. 
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Christmas will soon be here, 
and a ‘good sewing machine 
will make a useful and most 
appropriate gift. Our new 
Automatic Lift Machine, No. 
2%, at $21.75, is a beauty. If 


chine, we would suggest that 
an early order will insure its 
arrival in season for Christmas. 
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merican Inventions in Spain.—The 
young King of Spain recently visited the 
estate of the Marquis of Luque, 40 miles from 
Madrid, for the sole purpose of watching the 
working of a variety of agricultural machines, 
the most of which came from America. A 
Spanish agricultural engineer, Fidencio Gras, 
has compared the cost of harvesting grain by 
the old Spanish hand method aid by the new 
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American machine method, and iound that the F unmet 98 gears. Jancaville, Wis. 


expense by the old way amounts to $0.26 per 
| hectare (nearly two and a half acres); of the 
| American method, only $2.09 per hectare. 
In addition to the smaller cost, the American 
| scientific method shows a saving of grain. 


* WEAR BETTER. 

Eetgetess Cemeteries.—The great bulk of j—s v--. pm ta Pate —* fo A i 
the supply of ivory tusks hoarded by native | (é cated” RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston, Mass. 
chiefs in Africa, and shrewdly dealt out by 
them to traders in such a manner as not to glut 
the market, come—so say London dealers—from 
‘*elephant cemeteries,’’ places to which ele- 
ding Invitations aa “Announcements. hants are said to resort when about to die. 

Ls souvaren Pro. A ‘These spots are met with occasionally in the 
jungle, and they bear evidence of having been 
frequented by moribund elephants for centuries. | 
Not more than 15 per cent. of the ivory now | 
obtained in Africa comes from animals killed 
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fine fibers, possessing all the qualities of elas- 
ticity and resistance to chemical reagents that | 
characterize quartz fibers. 
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pas Denudation.—A report ‘to the De- 

partment of Commerce and Labor from Rio 
de | ey points out the warning afforded by 
Brazil, concerning the effects of forest denuda- 
tion. Through the destruction of trees in 
northern Brazil, the report says, large states | 
have been brought to the verge of ruin. In Rio 
Grande do Norte and Ceara chronic droughts 
occur, causing famine and depopulation in re- 
gions which were once richly timbered and well 
watered. The Brazilians are beginning to call 
for the scientific replanting of their devastated 
forests. 
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a. Miles Deep.—An unusual feature 
of the address of the Hon. C. A. Parsons, 
president of the engineering section of the 
British association at Cambridge, was a discus- 
sion of the desirability and possibility of ex- 
ploring the lower depths of the earth’s crust. 
The deepest existing shaft, Mr. Parsons said, 
is at the Cape of Good Hope, its depth a little 
exceeding a mile. In Silesia there is a bore 
hole of about the same depth. He described | 
ways in which the air pressure and temperature | 
could be controlled in a shaft 12 miles deep. 

The unlikelihood that the work will be under- | 
taken was shown by his estimates of cost and | 
time: 
Two miles deep ; cost $2 500,000 ; time 10 years 
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& note curved side 
rtificial Rubies.—Consul-General Guen- 
ther at Frankfort reports that the chemist 
Verneuil has succeeded in making artificial 
rubies, pure and brilliant in color, and appar- 
ently possessing all the physical properties of 
natural rubies, by melting a mixture of clay and 
oxid of chromium at a temperature of several 
thousand degrees, obtained by means of a blast 
of oxyhydrogen gas. The molten mass when 
suddenly cooled becomes very hard, and can 
then be cut and polished like the natural stones. 
A ruby weighing five pounds has thus been 
produced: but so inexpensive is the process 
that the value of this huge artificial gem is set 
at only $600. Natural rubies of fine color are 
among the most costly of precious stones. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
aispough eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers, 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it able to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








SCHOOLS AND NERVES. 


HEN the instructed modern parent 
has steered clear of all the shoals 
and rapids that threaten in the 

¥] management of very young children 


who must be reared in cities, when 
the whole question of healthy nurseries, correct 
feeding, sunlight and fresh air has been met 
satisfactorily and the child has reached the age 
when the problem of education must be faced, and 
is a healthy, strong-nerved little animal, then 
there arises a new host of possible dangers. 

Is the splendid foundation to be gained at all 
that cost of thought and care only for the rearing 
of a doubtful constitution after all? Perish the 
thought. If there must be sacrifices—and there 
certainly must be—let the education suffer, for it is 
better to breathe right than to take prizes for 
mathematics, and good digestion is worth many 
languages. But happily it will be exceptional 
cases only that must be treated so radically as 
this. 

In the management of the education of the child 
who has been started right in infancy one danger 
will always be that the very child who is most 
likely to forge ahead too fast in the exciting 
competitive race is also the very one to whom the 
race threatens most harm. The quick-witted, 
delicately poised, rapidly recuperating child—the 
high-bred—is the one to respond to the stimulus 
and to make the spurts that do the mischief. One 
often hears the question asked, ‘““What becomes 
of the infant prodigies?” and in a large majority 
of cases this is where the answer lies—overstimu- 
lated, overcrammed—“gone stale,” in the signifi- 
cant phrase of athletics. The phlegmatic, slower- 
witted, more thickly built child will be protected 
by nature so far as overpressure goes, and yet 
will often play the tortoise to the hare of his 
quicker companion. 

Besides this consideration of the individual 
child, parents can do much to support their chil- 
dren in this race for knowledge that must be run. 
Especially they can keep some supervision over 
the luncheon-hour. It is a pity that the French 
system of a light, hot, nourishing luncheon served 
for public-school children has not been more 
generally adopted in this country. It would do 
away with the nibbling of useless bakery stuffs 
and the unappetizing, cold, tied-up luncheon. All 
children within reach should go home for this 
meal. 

A few simple rules should be strictly kept: no 
lessons after dark, ten hours in bed with open 
windows, every possible minute spent in the open 
air, even if the street is the only playground; 
and last, but not least, train the children to make it 
a point of honor that mother shall rule the candy 
question, and thus gain both a moral and a phys- 
ical point in one effort. 
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THE ‘“‘ RHODES SCHOLARS.” 


| \ens seventy-five young men began their studies 
at Oxford University last month under the 
provisions of the will of Cecil Rhodes. They are 
to remain at the university for three years, imbi- 
bing the spirit of British institutions along with the 
knowledge which they get from books. Each 
receives an income of fifteen hundred dollars a 
year from the fund left by Mr. Rhodes, with the 
exception of the five Germans, who receive only 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

This first instalment of “Rhodes Scholars”— 
there will be about a hundred and ninety when 
they have all been selected—contains representa- 
tives from each of the provinces of Canada, from all 
but five of the United States and territories, from 
each of the Australian states, from the old colonies 
of South Africa, from New Zealand, Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, Jamaica and Germany. 

Next year a similar number will be chosen from 
the same districts, but in 1906 there will be no 
vacancies to be filled from the United States, as 
each state in this country is to have only two 
scholarships every three years. The examination 
for those to receive the scholarships next year 
will take place in this country soon after January 
ist, and the men will be chosen before April 1st. 

The committee in charge has decided that a can- 
didate in a college outside of the state or province 
of his residence may elect whether he shall be 
examined as a candidate from the place of his resi- 
dence or from the state or province of his college. 

As the purpose of Mr. Rhodes was the develop- 
ment of such a friendly sentiment among the 
English- and German-speaking nations as would 
lead them to act together in world politics, the 
man chosen to enjoy the scholarship in each state 
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is one who, in the opinion of the selecting author- 
| ities, will ultimately develop into a leader and 
| director of public opinion. Whether the plan will 
work out as well as he expected remains to be 
seen. 
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THE SORROWS OF SEA-GULLS. 


ne who has no speaking acquaintance with 
O sea-gulls would hardly dare to say they do 
not suffer when the weather is bad, but it is im- 
possible to read without a smile the quotations 
made by London Answers from a circular sent out 
from Whitby, on the northeast coast of England. 
A society has been formed there for the preven- 
tion of sickness among sea-gulls, and for the pur- 
pose of bringing cheer and comfort to them. 


One of the prime objects of the society is to 
establish places along the coast, where on wet and 
stormy nights bonfires can be lighted, at which sea- 
gulls can dry their feathers, and thus prevent 
croup, rheumatism, and other ills caused by damp. 

“Often on a cold, ae afternoon,” declares the 
Whitby lady who inspires the circular, “when 
walking along the cliffs or on the seashore, | 
heart has ached sadly to hear how full of pain an 
how hoarse are the cries emitted by the gulls, 
which, dripping wet, and evidently suffering from 
croup, rheumatism, sore throat and billache, fly 
inland, their plumage Gripping wet, in vain en- 
deavor to find warmth and shelter. 

“In my small way I have endeavored to alleviate 
their sufferings by spending a “ee on the beach, 
with a charcoal fire, round which gulls have 
fluttered all night, evidently appreciating the 
warmth and light.” 

Another clause in the circular goes on to say 
that, in addition to these bonfires, shelters are to 
be established near by, “‘wherein food and drink 
and a constant supply of hot water will be pro- 
vided.” In the presence of all these privileges 
and attractions, the sea-gulls may decide to change 
their habits and live on land. 
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TRANSLATED INTO VERNACULAR. 


66 iy Hel Jotham Slow had strong objections to 

what he called “the new minister’s high 
talk.” Since his settlement over the Clamtown 
parish, Cap’n Jotham had been heard to say that 
“church was for them that needed it,” and his 
conduct seemed to imply that he was not of that 
number. 


Cap’n Jotham’s own language was of a primi- 
tive and unadorned variety, and nothing pleased 
him more than a chance to translate the minister’s 
remarks to Cap’n Wilson Pegg, the best Clam- 
town story-teller. Cap’n rege was deaf, and the 
minister’s voice often failed to reach him. 

One night at a neighborhood gathering Cap’n 
Pegg, in the course of a vivid narrative, had 
referred to “the big fire in ’61.” 

“Was it the consensus of opinion,” said the 
minister, in a mild and ineffectual tone, “that the 
conflagration was the result of some accident or 
the work of an incendiary?” 

“Hey?” said Cap’n Pegg, staring dully at the 
—— and then turning to his faithful friend 
‘or light. 

“What he wants to know,” called Cap’n Slow, in 
his shrillest tone, “is whether the big fire was sot 
or ketched!” 
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A RESPONSIVE DOLL. 


he power to see the “light that was never on 

land nor sea” is a possession to be prized, 
and fortunate is the child who is able to endow 
her doll with a soul. ‘My dolly isn’ta plaything!” 
said a little girl, indignantly. ‘“She’s real folks!” 
The New York Times tells of two children who 
planned to possess dolls that were just as much 
alive. 

The children had saved their own pennies to 
buy the desired dolls. They wanted them very 
much, and although they were only ten-cent china 
dolls, the directions given for the purchase were 
minute and particular. 

“Now, papa,” said one little girl, “don’t 
buy any doll you see. Take it up and look it 
right in the eyes, and if it looks as if it loved you, 
then you can buy it.” 


just 
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A USEFUL ALBUM. 


t. was at the breakfast-table, and the pretty 

daughter of the household was propitiating her 
father. “Jack asked me to apologize to you for 
staying so long last evening,” she said, with 
sundry pats and squeezes of the old gentleman’s 
arm as she brought him his second cup of coffee. 


“You see, I was showing him my book of sou- 
venir postal cards, and we got so interested we 
had no idea about time.” 

“T’ve got an album that would interest him, too,” 
said her father. “I guess I'll bring it up so you 
can show it to him next time. It’s my summer’s 
expense book with dressmakers’ bills, and so on 
all nicely balanced. It will be fully as educationa 
to him as views of Chester and Westminster 
Abbey, I reckon.” 
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REASSURING EXPLANATIONS. 


rs. Potts was filled with nervous alarms when- 
ever she travelled, and Mr. Potts always had 
his hands full in trying to quiet and reassure her. 


“Algernon,” said Mrs. Potts, wakening her. 
husband from a sound sleep in a Southern railway- 
car. “Algernon! I want you to find out why we 
are going at this fearful speed. The car is 
bumping and swaying till I can scarcely see out 
of my eyes.” 

Mr. Potts sat up and looked out of the window 
at the moonlit landscape. 

“See that ee ahead on the curve?” he 
asked, sleepily. ‘Well, we have to go over that 
in a minute, and probably it isn’t very strong, 
and they want to go over it with as little strain 
and as quickly as possible. Now go to sleep.” 
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ONLY A HUSBAND WOULD DO. 


‘¢] want to advertise for a man,” said the lady, 

approaching the want advertisement counter 
in the daily newspaper office. Judge reports the 
conversation: 


“I want to get a man to carry coal in the winter, 
keep up the fires, shovel snow, mow the lawn in 
summer, also sprinkle it, tend the flowers, mind 
the children, wash dishes, sweep the front porch, 
run errands, and all that kind of work. In short, 
I want a man who will always be around the 
place, and can be called upon for any kind of hard 
work. He must be sober and reliable, of good 
appearance, not over thirty —” 

“Pardon me, madam,” said the clerk, “we cannot 
accept matrimonial advertisements.” 





Fifty Years of Success. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches are world-renowned as a superior cough 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 

100 varieties Cuba, 


Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, etc.. and » Only 10c.; 

mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8c.; 65 diff. U.S., 25c.; 
100 diff. U.S.,560c. Agts. wtd.. 50%. New List Free. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo, 


To Put a Boy 
in Touch 


with the on throbbing life of to-day—indus- 
trial and commercial—let him read the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

Nothing will so inspire him to emulation, noth- 
ing so arouse his faculties to effort as the wonder- 
ful investigations of inventors and scientists 
recorded in the 


Scientific 
American 


Its sharp, accurate, popular articles open to 
him the mysteries of science; show how men 
have made dreams realities ; mirror the ingenuity 
and inventive genius of the American workman; 

rove that however well a thing has been done, 
it can be done better; give him an outlook on the 
world of the unknown; and bring him into touch 
with the great inventors of the age. 

A year of the Scientific American will wake up a 
young man to his opportunities and possibilities in a 
manner almost beyond belief. 


The subscription price is $3.00a year. In addition 
we offer to xew subscribers, for a sHort time only, 


Scientific American Reference Book 
FREE With One Year’s Subscription. 


This Reference Book contains 
50,000 facts — accurate, down to 
date, complete. Condensed from 
eat encyclopedias and over a 
m of government reports, it is 
the most reliable and exhaustive 
k ever published. Anything 

‘ou want know, on any su 
Ject in any part of the world, can 
referred to instantly. Hand- 
somely bound, it will not be sold 
for less than $1.50 a copy. Sub 
8c now to the SCIENTIF 
AMERICAN and get the Refer- 
ence Book free, and in addition 
rs of the brightest, 
most interesting paper pub- 
lished. Sample sheets of the 
Reference Book and a copy of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN sent 
on request to — address. Sub- 
vill receive free 
the remaining issues of 1904. 
2 y. Address Subscrip- 
tion Department L. Remit $3.00. 


MUNN é CO., Publishers, 
370 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BARBOUR'S 
NEEDLEWORK 

















PRIZE SERI 
a src: 
mee UST BED 


Barbour’s Prize 
Needlework Book No. 8. 


The latest of this famous series of books, giving 
the newest, most up-to-date designs and ideas for 
Crocheting and Knitting, Embroidery and Lace 


“FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


‘ou will find suggestions and ideas that will de- 
ight you. Thousandsof ladies eagerly await each 
new issue of this remarkable series of prize books. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Send for itatonce. You will be well pleased. 
LINEN THREAD CO., 96-98 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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ELECTRICIAN? 


A Write for our Free Illustrated Book, 

“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?" 
We teach Electrical Engineering, Mechin- 
ical Engineering, Steam Engineering, 
Electric Lighting, Electric Railway, Me- 
chanical Drawing, at your home by mail. 
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and others, ELECTRICAL, ENGINEER 
a 0. "8. 
INSTITUTE, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New York. 











A New 
Calendar 
Idea 


For 1905 


And a Unique 
Record of 
Baby’s Doings. 


The accompanying “~ * 
half-tone illustration “ 
represents one of six 
beautiful, original 
color designs used 
in the new Resinol 
Art Calendar for 1905. 
These six designs have been 
reproduced in all the delicate 
coloring of the original paintin 















corder of months and days. 


} . I , and in the full size 8x 15 inches— 
printed in 12 colors. ‘This calendar is more than the ordinary re- 


The original and unique feature of a 


picture-diary that marks the interesting events of baby life, gives it 
an unusual attraction in the home where there are small children. 
There are six illustrated pages depicting different incidents of child 


life, with spaces for all of baby’s ‘‘ sayings and doings.”’ 


It will 


record the date of the stork’s visit; the date of the first tooth; the 
first childish word, and the many happenings in baby’s early life, so 


dear to the mother’s heart. 


The color designs and drawings are the work of Maud Humphrey, 


the celebrated artist whose 


of child life. The Calendar is a 


pictures are noted for the realistic portrayal 
production of the highest art of printing. Chil- 


dren's books of equal quality, and of far less real interest, cannot be purchased in 


the stores under severa. 
for two dollars. 


dollars. As a Calendar alone it is equal to those selling 





| You Can Get It FREE | 





Send us two wrappers taken from Resinol Soap, and the Calendar will be sent 


postpaid. ‘The soap retails at leading druggists for 25 cent. a cake. 


Another 


way to procure the Calendar is by sending one wrapper and 15 cents in stamps or 
coin. Or, we will send the Calendar postpaid on receipt of 40 cents, and include 


with it one cake of Resinol Soap. 


We are making this splendid offer this year in order to familiarize more people 


with Resinol Soap. 


It is the ideal skin soap, and in addition to its remarkable 


healing qualities, feeds and nourishes the skin, creating and maintaining a clear 


complexion. 


For the daily use of adult or baby it is unequaled. Resinol Soap 


keeps the baby clean, sweet, and healthy. From its extreme purity it is the safest 
soap to use in all skin affections, its action being particularly grateful to allay 
inflammation in cases of eczema, or any rash common to babyhood. 


The Calendar is in every way an art work, an ornament to the nursery, or any room in the home. 
It is advisable to make your application early, as the demand for them is very great. Address, Dept. D 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Lhe 
DRAIN 
of 





is responsible for 
more of child- 
hood’'s ailments 
than most parents 
are aware of. This 
is particularly 
true of girls. They 
don't seem able 
to stand the strain 
like boys. They 
have less power 
of resistance, 
apparently. It's 
easily seen when something is wrong. Pale faces, 
white lips, loss of appetite, languor and nervousness 
are some of the signs. Maybe it’s anemia: more 
likely it’s a general letting down of vitality all through 
the body. Fresh air and 


Scott’s Emulsion 


are about what such a child needs. Scott's Emulsion 
is the greatest strength-giver and flesh-builder in the 
world. It puts children on their feet and makes them 
able to stand any ordinary strain. Scott’s Emulsion 
is a food, a tonic and a medicine for all children who 
are not holding their own. 





PRE ewes ee 
Breakfast Cocoa 

is the finest possible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER! 

The full flavor, delicious quality and absolute purity 

of Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa distinguish it from all 

others; wherever made or at whatever price. 


The Lowney Receipt Book tells how to make Chocolate Bonbons, 
Fudge, Caramels, Icings, etc., etc., at home. Sent FREE. ~ 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. J 
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We’ll send you a Sample, Free. 
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SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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| Premium Calendar 


Hl for 1905—12x35S inches in size—consists of 

four lovely heads by McEntee, the famous 
water colorist. Exquisitely lithographed 
in ten colors and gold, and charmingly 
represents the four seasons. Beautiful 
in design, coloring and workmanship. A 
delight for a whole year. 

Swift's Premium Calendar will be sent 
postpaid, to any address, for 10 cents in 
money or stamps, or 10 Wool Soap wrap- 
pers, or 1 metal cap from jar of Swift's 
Beef Extract. 








Send order to 


Swift & Company 
Department M, Stock Yards Station 








Chicago, Ill. There’s no white soap like FAIRY Soap. It contains nothing 
but the purest ingredients and has advantages which no other soap 
M4 > 4 5 5 
Swift's Premium possesses—such as its handy oval shape, the individual carton in 
Hams and Bacon which it is packed and its own peculiar merits. 












| Each piece branded on the rind 

| Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 
3, 5, and 10 pound air-tight pails 
SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S.A. 


Ask for FAIRY Soap and do not be content with a substitute. 
5 cents a cake—at grocers and druggists. 








THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co., courtesy Collier's 
Weekly. 


A Christmas Morning 





“Almost a Kodak.” 


Where there’s a child, there should the 
Kodak be. 


As a means of Keeping green the 


Christmas memories, or as a gift, it’s a holiday : 
delight. 





oy 
Kodaks from $5 to $97. Brownie Cameras (They work like Kodaks) $1, $2, $5. 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2 to $10. 
Good enough to satisfy grown people—simple 
enough for children. 
Automatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops. 
Meniscus lens, automatic focusing device, 
reversible finder, two tripod sockets, 


Uses 
Daylight Film Cartridges for 6 exposures 
24% x 3% inches. 


Price, $5.00. 











Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail 
JSrom Rochester, the Home of the Kodak, 











